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THE FOLK-TALES OF THE LAPPS. 

As it has been my good fortune to obtain a mass 
of folk stories and lore which as yet is but little 
known from Hungary and Finland, Esthonia, &c., 
my attention was naturally aroused as to what the 
Lapp lore was like, and, thanks to the courtesy 
and friendly help of the learned Prof. Friis, of 
Christiania, I have been able to make a translation 
of a most interesting and curious series of folk- 
tales, the greater part of which have been collected 
by the professor himself during his travels in 
Lapland. How he did it his own words shall tell, 
though I fear his graphic sentences will lose much 
in the translating process. 

In order to get the Lapps to tell their tales of by- 
gone ages one must first of all know their language 
thoroughly, for even ifa Lapp can speak Norwegian, 
the true life of the story will never be seen until 
it is told in the original ; and in the second place, 
one must reside among them long enough to gain 
their confidence. Time and patience too are 
needed ere a chance can be got of hearing a tale 
told in such a way that it can be written down 
and translated into another tongue. Daring the 
all-important and tremendously slow operation of 
story-telling the Lapp constantly loses the thread 
of the tale, exclaiming, “De dat nogai” (“ Now 
I've lost it”). He must then be reminded of 





where he was, and when he regains the lost idea, 
like an unharnessed reindeer, he dashes off at such 
a speed that it is utterly impossible to follow him. 
He must then be stopped, and a fresh start made. 
Often one is tempted to throw one’s pen down 
half way through the story, wearied out and deter- 
mined to give up. So we find that although many 
have been in Lapland and written of the scenery, 
&c., but few have had patience to attempt to 
collect tales,* and the following collection is but a 
trifling part of the stories that once lived on the 
lips of the people. It is the Hill Lapps who cling 
most strongly to the old lore—at least, such was 
Prof. Friis’s impression when he first visited them 
in 1850. A great religious wave appears to have 
swept over the race, and it seems to have carried 
story and story-teller away before it, for after that 
the old stories were regarded as perilous and 
wicked, and so many were forgotten, and those who 
remembered them did not care to tell them. One 
can quite understand how numerous they must 
have been once upon atime, for the people had 
no history or literature save these stories. They 
were told for generations by the wood fire in the 
forest on the long bright summer nights, or to 
while away the long hours of the dark winter, 
when the tents were pitched on the hillsides in 
the bleak, snowy wilderness. Let us peep into the 
tent of a Hill Lapp on a winter night. There, in 
the back part of the tent, sits the old mother 
by the fire, all wrinkled, and brown as an Indian, 
her red, running eyes staring into the fire; in her 
mouth a short pipe, whose stem is nearly swallowed 
by the thin, fallen lips that grasp it. In her 
weirdly solemn voice she is telling of things which 
happened in the days of old. The cross-legged 
children listen, all attention, from their corner ; 
at the side of the tent sit son and daughter, the 
one working at a reindeer horn, the other with the 
primitive loom that Norwegian women used in 
ancient times. In a moment the silence is rudely 
broken as the dogs spring up from the gloomy 
nooks where they have been sleeping and 
dash through the tent door into outer darkness. 
Mayhap it is the servant who watches the reindeer 
herd, who comes flying over the snow shouting 
those words which are the most terrible of all 
words to a Hill Lapp, “Gumpe le botsuin!” 
(“The wolves are among the reindeer!”) Ina 
moment every one who can use snow-skates is on 
his feet, and away they all go to save what they 
can. Mayhap it is a traveller wearily trudging on. 
To him the barking of the dogs is a most welcome 
sound, for it tells him the tent of a Hill Lapp is 
near, where he will find shelter from the cold and 
biting wind that sweeps on snow-laden over the 
high hills of the great white wilderness. The best 
place in the hospitable tent will be his. Without 





* Such as Higstriim, Fellman, Sjégren, and Leestadius, 
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being asked, one of the females will come and 
take off the traveller's shoes and provide him with 
sweet new grass, dry and soft. Soon, too, strong 
soup and reindeer’s flesh will be ready for him to 
warm and cheer him. 

But mayhap it was a false alarm; master 
and dogs can see or hear nothing. Some little 
animal or other has roused the dogs, or perhaps 
a bad dream. However, all is peace outside. 
The master returns; the dogs curl themselves 
up and settle down once more, with a satisfied 
bark, as much as to say, “At least we’ve done 
our duty.” Work is begun again; the old crone 
picks up the thread of her tale, which full oft is 
long enough to last the whole long winter night. 
Ah! that is the time to hear a folk-tale. Let me 
hear of the Demon Hunter, while the wild winter 
wind roars down the chimney and rushes soughing 
through the swaying trees, now near and anon 
whistling far away; while the great black shadows 
of the racing clouds tear across the fields like the 
giants of old, and the silver light of the moon 
flashes out between the rifts of the heavenly 
curtain. Darkness and light at war! 

Let me hear of Thor and the Jotuns whilst the 
snow lies soft and white, whilst the Ice King binds 
the rivers and meres into silence and bids the 
falling water stand in pillars of glittering ice, 
whilst the forest of dark pines, with their robes of 
snow swinging under the twinkling stars, might be 
the skirts of Asgard! How different then are these 
old stories of the people from what they are when 
one reads them from dainty volumes in days of 
sunlit calm! Pardon my vagrant pen, dear 
reader; it will run away and meander about its 
favourite theme. Methinks it is because it is an 
old-fashioned grey goosequill. I must change it 
for a more cautious and modern “ J.” 

Amongst the Lapp stories one finds a great many 
that are clearly importations from the Finns, 
Swedes, and Norwegians; they tell of kings, 
princes, princesses, castles, royal palaces, and 
things of that kind. The genuine Lapp stories 
may be divided into three groups :— 

1, There are those about the animal world. 
They are full of the peculiarities and various parts 
of the animals, ¢. g., the different portions of rein- 
deer are given with great minuteness. This class 
contains stories which are very old. 

2. There are stories of mystic beings, remnants 
of the old Lapp mythology given in the form of 
stories. 

3. There are tales founded upon historic in- 
cidents, which throw a dim light on the days when 
the Lapps were, if not a powerful, at least a 
numerous race, 

Always a peace-loving people, the Lapps have 
been connected at various times with other races 
more powerful and warlike and better armed than 
themselves, such as the Tschudds, Karelians, 








Russians, and Scandinavians. Sometimes they 
met as friends, but more often as enemies ; and it 
was only by craft that the weaker race escaped 
complete annihilation. Specimens of the three 
classes will be found in my translation. “The 
stories,” Prof. Friis says, “may seem sometimes 
to be disjointed and incomplete, but I have deter. 
mined to give them as if they had been written 
by the people.” This, in turn, I have tried to do 
in my translation, not aiming at anything but as 
literal and correct a rendering as possible, know- 
ing how fatal it is to all true knowledge of a 
people’s popular stories if a writer begins polish- 
ing and padding in order to make a tale look and 
read more like what he thinks it ought to do. 
W. Henry Jovyes, 
Skirbeck Quarter, Boston, Lincolnshire. 
(To be continued.) 





MOTTOES AND INSCRIPTIONS ON HOUSES 
AND OTHER BUILDINGS, 
(Continued from p. 67.) 

Before going on with my series I add a word of 
thanks to Mr. Bricur for his anecdote (ante, 
p. 12) about the inscription on the Royal Ex- 
change. Later on, when the Prince Consort knew 
more of England, he would not have needed to 
express himself as if the placing of inscriptions 
on buildings was an introduction from Germany. 
My little collection has drawn them from many 
countries, and our own is as well furnished as any 
with those of both old and recent date. At the 
present moment I observe that one is being cut 
over the entrance to the new buildings (? those of 
the Oxford University Press) in Ave Maria Lane:— 

“ Verbum Domini manet in eternum.” 

P. L. tells me that the following has similarly 
just been reinstated under the clock, in rebuild- 
ing the Hotel de Ville at Neuilly: “Ma voix 
résonne, écoute! Elle dit qu’il est l’heure de bien 
faire.” 

While this is passing through the press yet 
another instance of the continued use of house 
inscriptions reaches me from A. J. C., “copied 
from an old house, newly repaired and painted, in 
Luzern :— 

‘ Wer die rechte Thiir nicht Kennt 
gebt irr’ 
am ganzen Firmament.’ 
A very old and very true saying, with profound 
transcendental meanings.” 

From the one part of the United Kingdom, too, 
where my collection has hitherto been deficient I 
have just received (from A. M. C.) two good spe- 
cimens, each displaying characteristic humour and 
originality. One is from an old stone let into 4 
wall of Castle Caldwell, on Lough Erne. The 
stone is carved in the form of a violin, and thus 
inscribed ;— 
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“To the memery [sic] of Denis Macabe Fiddler who 
fell out of the St. Patrick’s barge belonging to James 
Caldwell Bart. & Count of Milan and was drowned off 
this point August y* 13, 1770. 

Beware ye fiddlers of ye fiddler’s fate 

Nor tempt ye deep lest ye repent too late 
You ever have been deemed ye water's foes 
Then shun ye lake till it with whieky flows 
On firm land only exercise your skill 
There ye may play and safely drink your fill,” 

The other is from Favorn Royal, residence of 
Rev. J. Moutray, co. Tyrone. The stone on which 
it is inscribed was saved from the old house 
when burnt down and incorporated into the new 
one;— 

“ Wel, com .to.come.in,a 
16.70 
nd ,.as, wel. com. to, go. by.” 

At Bridge of Allan is a house of which it is told 
that the man who built it, after inscribing his 
name ostentatiously, was soon obliged to sell off ; 
his opposite neighbour thereupon inscribed on his 
house :— 

“Heir (? here) I forbeare my name or arms to fix 

Least I or myne should sell these stones and sticks,” 

This may be matched by one from Adare Manor 
(contributed by J. R. G.), co. Limerick: “ This 
goodly house was erected by Windham Henry, 
Earl of Dunraven, and Caroline his countess, 
without borrowing, selling, or leaving a debt, 
A.D. 1850”; telling of a more satisfactory state 
of things than one from the Priittigau, sent by 
A.J. C.:— 

“ Dies Haus ist gebauen 
Mit vielem Fleiss und Schauen ; 
Und eh’ es ausgebauen war 
Kein Geld mehr in dem Beutel war,” 

The following was given me by a German who 
had been struck by meeting it over the door of 
Brookhill, Clanmorris, Ireland, being very familiar, 
though my correspondent was not able to re- 
member exactly where it occurs, in Germany :— 

“ Unser Eingang segne Gott ! 
Unser Ausgang gleichermassen.” 

I remember the indefatigable collector of 
mottoes Pire Menestrier says that at his time, 
while English, French, Spanish, Italian, and 
Latin mottoes were internationally common, Ger- 
man mottoes were never found out of Germany. 
Here is an exception, or times have changed. 
A. M. S. also supplies an interesting Dutch one, 
inscribed along the front of a house about a mile 


from Cheltenham which goes by the name of “ The | 


Dutch Farm”: *‘ Nictz zonder Arbyt” (“ Nothing 
without industry”), adding that no date remains 
on any part of the building. 

As I have by force of circumstances been 
brought back to German and Datch inscriptions, 
I bave the opportunity of adding the following, 
which I had overlooked previously in my note- 
books. (a the wall of the church at Ischl :-— 





“Jahrhunderte ging hier oben die Gemeinde ins alte 
Gotteshaus : 
Jahrhunderte erhielt iibigen Denkstein, der Vorzeit 
Ehrfurcht.” 
If this alluded, as I was assured on the spot, to 
heathen worship, it is a more liberal mode of 
expression than one usually meets. 

At Lachsenburg, near Vienna, the following 
motto was put up by Frederick III. in the old 
castle court :— Rerum irrecuperabilium Felicitas 
est Oblivio.” Among the curiosities of its grounds 
is a model of a hermitage, with ‘‘ Beata Solitudo” 
over the door, and on the wall within : 

“ Mensch, Kinig der Erde, Meisterstiick der Schiipfung, 

Von Gottes Hauch beseclt fiille deine hohe Bestim- 

mung. 

Frederick IV. made a motto of the five vowels, 
which may be seen on various buildings of his 
reign, ¢ g., where I found it, under his arms 
over the entrance to the cathedral at Gratz: 
“ Afller] Efhren] I[st] Ofestreich] V[oll].” Oaly 
the initials are there, of course. 

A. J. C. too, who has already contributed so 
many German inscriptions, has made me ac- 
quainted with two works from which it is worth 
while to make a few citations, as they are not 
likely to be accessible to many people. The first 
is written to illustrate the beautiful style of the 
old Swiss houses, which, A. J. C. observes, are 
fast becoming superseded by the most tasteless 
erections. In describing all their parts the in- 
scriptions are not omitted, and it is stated that 
the earlier ones are mostly in “ einfachen romischen 
Lettern keilférmig ins Holz eingehauen,” but that 
later they were painted in ornamental “ Deutschen 
Drucklettern,” black or white. 

On a house in Jenay is written :— 

“In Namen Gottes wil ich bauen mein Haus all hier 
anf diesen Platz 

Auf Jesum steht mein Vertrauen; im Himmel such 

ich meinen Schatz.” 

On the Protestant parsonage at Rossiniére :— 

“ Adam Martin Curial de la Rossiniere a fait batir ce 
logis en l'anné 1664 O eternel Protecteur [it is all written 
straight on, regardless of rhyme, fitting only into the 
interstices of the panelling] Par les armes l'on peut 
acquérir la gloire Mais la gloire sant plume en oublise 
dissout. Les plus grand Roi ne sont connu que par 
listoire. Leur espée est muette et la plume dit tout. 
On peut reposer tranquillement sur les loriers si l'on @ 
fait quelque bon chose qui vuille [sic }.” 

On a “Speicherbau” at Brienz—a solid and 
ornamental construction, the first floor serving to 
store hay, the second cheese, and the third 
“Obst und Fleisch ”—is carved on a projecting 
beam on each of the four sides :—“ Uf God ist 
user Ferdreiwen Spicherbv 1602.” The spell- 
ing is curious and probably phonetic, observes 
A. J. C. 

On a house at Saanen: “ Oberkeit ist kein 
Bestand, und mocht nit bliben Statt noch Land, 
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Gott hat sie selbst gesetzt In dass sie dess Uebels 
Richter sie* Gott allein die Ehre.”+ 
The other work is a little publication of the 
Historical Society of Canton Aargau, 1860, from 
which I extract the following. At Schinznach :— 
1. “So lang mein Sach steht hiibsch und fein, 
So werden viel Freund um mich sein ; 
Wird 's mir aber iibel gehn, 
So werden Wenig um mich stehn,”’ 
2. “ Dies Haiislein ist von mir gebaut 
Dem lieben Gott bleibt 's anvertraut.” 
3. “ Ein Haus ist wohl ein schiine Sach 
Von Menschenhiinden ist ’s gemacht ; 
Doch hiingt ea ab von Gott allein, 
Ob Gliick, ob Ungliick kommt hinein.” 


At Thalheim :— 
“ Einigkeit erhiilt das Haus 
Unfriede jagt das Gliick hinaus,” 
On a thatched house at Fislibach, in the Bezirk 
of Baden :— 
“ Herr Adam und Frau Eve 
Lebten auf der Welt, 
Sassen im Paradiese 
Und hatten gar kein Geld.” 
On a hospital at Bremgarten :— 
“ Gott ist der Arzt und ich der Knecht, 
Doch wenn er will, so heil ich recht.” 


At Suhr and at Entfelden :— 


** Obschon die Warheit wird vergraben 
Und eine Zeitlang muss unrecht haben, 
So kommt sie endlich doch ans Licht 
Und macht die Liigen gar zu nicht.” 
R. H. Busx. 
(To be continued.) 


Marretxio Towers. (See 2™ §. ix. 502.)— 

“ Martello, x., a circular fort erected to protect a 
coast; so called because warning was given of the ap- 
proach of a pirate ship by striking on a bell with « 
hammer (Italian, martello; Latin, martulus, marculus, 
diminutive of marcus, a hammer).” 

So far a highly respectable EZtymological Dic- 
tionary (Chambers’s, by James Donald). But 
against this set the following :— 

“* Before the martello towers all disappear from the 
Trish seaboard,’ writes a correspondent, ‘the purpose and 
the story of them are worth a passing notice. They 
were built at the end of the past ceatury to protect the 





* Probably phonetic for “ sei.”—A. J. C. 

+ A. M.S. sends notes of some ornamental English 
buildings to pair off against these: “The Guildhall at 
Worcester has a statue of Charles I. (holding a church) 
on one side of the door and of Charles II. on the other 
side, Over the door is the motto, ‘ Floreat semper fidelis 
civitas.’ Near Cheltenham I saw a bas-relief of Peace and 
Plenty, a female figure with a cornucopia, on a gardener's 
cottage. On one of the new private buildings in Man- 
chester are creditable carvings illustrating Msop’s 
fables. The new Assize Courts and Town Hall are 


adorned with a good deal of carving, also statues. At 
Sandown, Isle of Wight, I observed pretty stone carvings 
on several small houses. I hailed their little attempts at 
ornament,” 





coast from an anticipated French attack, There are 
many of them along the English shore, but Ireland wag 
the expected scene of invasion, and was at the time the 
least protected part of the three kingdoms, As a matter 
of fact the French fleet did ride in Bantry Bay, and an 
invasion was always dreaded. Lord Cornwallis was 
Viceroy, and he ordered a series of forts to be built 
wherever there might be fear of the French landing, 
It was necessary to select some plan of construction, 
and it was thought desirable that the same model should 
be adopted in all cases, It happened that the Duke of 
Richmond had just returned from the Mediterranean, 
where he had witnessed the bombardment of a /iitle 
town on the shores of Corsica by a well-equipped fleet, 
The cannon were of heavy calibre, but the projectiles 
could make no impression on a little circular fort built 
of stone, which stood triumphantly a constant fire, 
These were not the days of rifled cannon, The Duke 
made a note of the circumstance, and when a model had 
to be adopted suggested the fort which had done such 
service in the siege of Martella. The town seems now 
to be forgotten, but the name of it in a corrupted form 
has, at least, got a foothold in the English language 
and may puzzle an etymologist of the future, as, indeed, 
the towers themselves—if a few should survive the lapse 
of centuries—may confound the Pickwicks of a coming 
day.” —Pall Mall Gazette, July 29, 1885. 

Which of these etymologies is correct? In 
presence of the second, the first looks in- 
genious and imaginative. The second gives us, 
at any rate, a place and a date, and, if correct, 
must be capable of verification. But, on the other 
hand, were “ martello towers "—in Italy or else- 
where—so named before the bombardment of 
Martella ? Jonun W. Bone, 

26, Bedford Place, 


Jesuits’ Barx.—The following advertisement 
appeared in Mercurius Politicus, No, 553, Feb- 
ruary 3-10, 1659, p. 221. It contains an earlier 
mention of Jesuits’ bark than I have hitherto met 
with. Dr. Prujean was, I think, a well-known 
practitioner in his day. There is, or was, a 
Prujean Square near the Old Bailey; was it named 
after the doctor ? 

“The Feauer Bark commonly called The Jesuites 
Powder which is so famous for the cure of all manner 
of Agues, brought over by James Thompson, merchant 
of Antwerp. is to be had either at his own lodging at 
the Black Spred Eagle in the Old Baily over against 
Black and White Court or at Mr. John Crooks Book- 
seller at the Ship in St. Pauls Churchyard with direc- 
tions for the use. Which Bark or Powder is attested to 
be perfectly true by Doctor Prujean and other eminent 
Doctors and Physitians who have made experience of 
it, This is done to prevent future mistakes.” 


R. B. P. 


[ For the origin of the name Prujean Square, see 6" S. 
ix. 348, 397.5 


Unosvat Exciisn Worns.—Has any one of 
Dr. Murray’s army of workers chanced to examine 
Christ Crucified, by William Ellis Wall, M.A. 
(Oxford, 1833); or Pelicotetics, by Archibald 
Sandeman, M.A. (Cambridge, 1868)? Each of 
these writers seems to have had a mania for em- 
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ploying out-of-the-way words, The following are 
a few specimens (not to be found in the latest 
edition of Qgilvie) occurring in the former work: 
apsinthian, halitous, ingustible, lusurious, sudarium, 
trihorrid ; not to mention such forms (given by 
Ogilvie as archaic or rare) as advesperating, alti- 
volant, cruentate, elute (verb), enodation, fatiferous, 
indesinently, lutulent, maffled, mugient, oblique 
(verb), ointed (past tense), protending, swale 
(verb). 

In the second work a cursory examination 
reveals, in addition to the title: algebraer, con- 
directionate, crossorderly, desubtraction, diten- 
sive, halfth, hemisemiperigon, mononome, poly- 
nomise, subunit. Jeltcotetics is a remarkable 
book in other respects. Mr. Sandeman has as 
great a dislike to punctuation marks as had the 
Rev. “ Death” Dobson, whose Elements of Geo- 
metry is described with so much humour by the 
late Prof. De Morgan in his delightful Budget of 
Paradoxes. His sentences, too, do not err on the 
side of shortness, and the effect is sometimes 
awful. Take the following as an example :— 

“But as from the cases of absolute mononomes the 

cases are passed on to of polynomes with absolute 
mononomes for terms then from all these the cases are 
passed on to of polynomes with absolutely mononomic 
termed polynomes for coefficients of powers of their 
reference numbera so generally in the same way from 
the cases of mononomes and polynomes up to any given 
order of complexity may the cases be passed on to of 
polynomes of the next higher order of complexity by 
always holding as relatively mononomic all the terms of 
these last and all polynomes of lower complexity in 
other reference numbers,”—P. 164, 
In the original type this sentence is 3 ft. 4in. 
long, but it is by no means an extreme example. 
On pp. 418-419 will be found a sentence begin- 
ning “ Were ABC,” &c., which runs to 9 ft. 4 in, 
without a single comma ! P. J. ANDERSON, 

Aberdeen. 


Qvoration 1n “Essays or Erta.”—In “ The 
Old Margate Hoy” Lamb quotes the lines, 

“ For many a day, and many a dreadful night, 

Incessant labouring round the stormy Cape.” 

Mr. Alfred Ainger, in his edition of the Essays 
of Elia (Macmillan, 1884), referring to this quota- 
tion, has the note, “ Authorship unknown.” The 
lines are to be found in Thomson’s Seasons, 
* Summer ”:— 

“ With such mad seas the daring Gama fought 


For many a day,” &c. 
N. H. Hunter. 
Lifford, Ireland. 


“Q. 1x tHe Corner.”—This pseudonym is 
given in Olphar Hamst’s Handbook of Fictitious 
Names as the author of Epistles from Bath (1817), 
but the brackets are left vacant for the writer's 
name, The author was Thomas Haynes Bayly, 
who was born at Bath in 1797, These “ Rough 





Sketches of Bath” formed, I believe, his first 
printed work. Curnpert Bebe. 


Battie oF Acurim.—Simply as an index to 
the untrustworthiness of authorities, I point out 
the following discrepancies in works of more or 
less authority, James Carlile, dramatist, was 
killed in the battle of Aghrim fighting under 
Ginkel, the French and Irish under St. Ruth. 
The date of his death is given in Oxberry’s 
Dramatic Chronology as 1689, in the Biographia 
Dramatica as July 11, 1691. Under the head 
‘* Aughrim,” Rosse (Index of Dates, Bohn, 1859) 
states that the battle was fought July 12, 1691; 
under that of “ Aghrim ” the date given is July 22, 
1691. Blair (Chronological Tables) assigns the 
battle to July 22, 1691. It was, of course, fought 
on July 12, 1691; but these strange variations of 
dates, occurring even in the same book, seem 
worth putting on record. Urpan, 


Orientation or Cnurcnes.—The following 
reason for this usual practice is new to me :— 

“Cet usage, qui, selon le témoignage des Péres, date 
du temps méme des Apdtres, fut adopté genéralement 
dans la suite et plusieurs fois confirmé par l’autorité 
ecclésiastique. On allégue plusieurs raisons mystiques 
de la coutume de prier en se tournant vers l’orient. La 
principale, celle qui est le plus souvent indiquée, est 
que, dans notre exil et notre pélerinage sur Ja terre, 
nous devons tourner nos regards vers le paradis terrestre 
que Dieu planta & Eden vers Vorient......C’est dans cet 
usage que nous trouvons la raison de l'orientation des 
églises chrétiennes.”’—Reusens, Eliments d' Archéologie 
Chrétienne ( Aix-la-Chapelle, 1854), p. 146. 

The whole topic is discussed with considerable 
learning and intelligence. J. MAsKELL. 


“ Lorp Detawarr’s Farewetu.”—On the cover 
and end paper of vol. x. of the Mirror I found the 
following lines written in a neat feminine hand. 
If they have never been printed, and you deem 
them worthy of insertion, they are quite at your 
service. Except 1* S. vi. of “N. & Q.” I no- 
where find mention of the Delawarr family :— 


“The Earl of Delawarr’s Farewell to the Maids of 
Ifonor on his being promoted to his late Father's Troop, 
and his resigning his place as Vice-Chamberlain to her 
Majesty Queen Charlotte, April, 1766. 

“Ye Maids who Britain's court bedeck, 
Miss Wrottesley, Beauclerk, Tryon, Keck, 
Miss Meadows and Boscawen ! 
A dismal tale I have to tell ; 
This is to bid you all farewell ; 
Farewell ! for I am going, 


I leave you, girls; indeed ‘tis true, 
Altho’ to be esteem’d by you 
Has ever been my pride ; 
*Tis often done at court, you know ; 
To leave one’s dearest friends, and go 
Over to t’ other side. 
No longer shall we laugh and chat 
In th’ outer room on this and that 
Until the Queen shall call 
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Our gracious King has call’d me now, 
Nay, holds a stick up too, I vow, 
And so God bless you all. 


They tell me that one word a day 

From him is worth the whole you say, 
Fair Ladies, in a year. 

A word from him I highly prize, 

But who can leave your beauteous eyes 
Without one tender tear ! 


No longer shall I now be seen 
Handing along our matchless Queen, 
So generous, good, and kind, 
While one by one each smiling lass 
First drops a curtsey as we pass, 
Then trips along bebind, 


Adieu, my much lov'd golden key, 
No longer to be worn by me, 

Adorn’d with Ribbor blue, 
Which late I heard look'd ill and pale— 
I thought it but an idle tale, 

But now believe ‘twas true, 


Farewell, my good Lord Harcourt too ! 

What can, alas! your Lordship do 
Alone among the Maids? 

You must soon some assistance ask ; 

You’! have a very arduous task, 
Unless you call for aid, 


Great is the charge you have in care ; 
Indeed, my pretty Maidens fair, 
His situation 's nice, 
As Chamberlain we shall expect 
That he, sole guardian, will protect 
Six Maids without a Vice.” , 
C. H. Sreruensoy, 
Crichton Club. 


Domps.— 

* The small colonial coin denominated dumps have all 
been called in. They now only go for one-fourth of the 
Spanish dollar: we therefore should suppose that the 
refusal of them for a greater sum than one shilling is 
somewhat premature. If the dollar passes current for 
five shillings, the dump lays claim to fifteen pence value 
still in silver money.” —Sydney Gazette, January, 1823. 


W. H. Patrersoy, 


Dr. Mavor.—I copied on August 7 last the fol- 
lowing inscription from a tablet on the outside of 
the west front of Woodstock parish church. Dr. 
Mavor's name may not be familiar to your younger 
readers, but many of those of an older generation 
will call to mind that they first made acquaint- 
ance with certain useful, and also some useless, 
branches of knowledge through the medium of the 
works of that diligent compiler :— 

“Sacred to the memory of the Rev‘ William Mavor 
LL.D. the first great promoter of the catechetical 
method of instruction, in all branches of human as well 
as divine knowledge, who though dead yet speaketh, 
for the improvement of youth and infancy, in the 
volumes which he benevolently and judiciously adapted 
to the growing powers of the mind. He was rector of 
Bladon with Woodstock and vicar of Hurley, Berks. A 
magistrate for the County of Oxford, and ten times 
mayor of this Borough. Beloved and esteemed by 
relatives & friends and respected by those whom, as 
a minister & 9 magistrate, he had so long and faithfully 


served. He departed this life Dec, 29, 1837, in the 
80'» year of his age. 
The feeling soul may linger here, 
Soft Pity’s bosom heave a sigh, 
But spare my dust and come not near 
Cold Apathy with tearless eye.” 
Epwarp Peacock. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Mipsummer Eve anpd Fires.—Travelling from 
Jordeaux to Angouléme on the evening of St, 
John Baptist’s Day, I noticed bonfires blazing in 
all directions, and was told that it was the custom 
of the country people to light them on this par- 
ticular day. I understand that it is also a uni- 
versal custom in Ireland. 

Epomunp Ranpotrrn, 
[See 1" S. ii, 101; 6" §. xii, 7.] 





Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 





Cor. J. L, Cuesrer’s Cottectioxs.—In a 
letter from Col. Chester to myself, dated Feb- 
ruary 16, 1880, he writes :— 

**T suppose that entry of the marriago licence is the 
only record that exists of Sir Wm. Harper's second wife, 
and no one would ever find it if he searched for it, or 
think of looking for it where it exists.* These entries 
are scattered through some forty folio volumes, among a 
mass of other records, all in crabbed Latin, and entirely 
unindexed. Seeing the value of them, 1 commenced 
going through them some years ago, page by page, and 
extracted every licence there is. They fill more than 
two of my folio volumes of four hundred pages each, and 
it is only recently that I have got them arranged and 
indexed. Beginning so early as they do—1521, eighteen 
years before parish registers—they throw a flood of light 
on the genealogies of the diocese of London, and espe- 
cially of London itself. I regard them as one of my 
greatest genealogical treasures, so I shall expect you to 
give me due credit for the discovery of what I am sure 
you would have sought in vain,” 

Can any of your correspondents inform me where 
these two most valuable folio volumes, on which 
Col. Chester deservedly set such great store, are 
to be seen? Should they not be placed in the 
British Museum or the Public Record Office, if 
they are not already there? The subject which 
drew forth the above letter from Col. Chester may 
be seen in “N. & Q.,” 6" S. i. 145, 243, 323, 
under the heading “ Coat of Arms,” &c. 
D. G. C. E. 
Core: Venninc. —I shall be grateful for 
any genealogic and other information as to the 
following. John Cope, of London, whose will, 
dated April 5, and a codicil dated April 20, 1659, 
were proved by his relict July 14, 1660, P.C.C. 











* In a series of act books at Somerset House, 
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He desires to be buried at St. Mary Bothaw, 
London, and names his uncle Paul Cope, his 
sister Kerrill and Richard and John Kirrell, his 
daughters Sarah and Hannah Cope ; appoints his 
wife Hannah Cope (née ——) sole executrix and 
residuary legatee, and she married, secondly, Rev. 
Ralph Venning, M.A., Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge, who in 1662 was ejected from the lecture- 
ship of St. Olave, Southwark, and he died 
March 10, 1673/4, aged fifty-three. In his will 
he names his mother, Johan Venning; brother, 
Nicholas Venning, and his children; sister, Johan 
Skirret, and her children. Rev. Ralph Venning 
had a daughter Hannah, who died June 7, 1691, 
and was buried at St. Mary Bothaw, London. 
Reawatp Stewart Boppincton. 
Seaconsfield Club, Pall Mall, 8.W. 


Hratucock Covrt, A Court 1n THE STRAND. 
—It had a handsome shell canopy over the Strand 
entrance, and was pulled down July, 1844. 
Cunningham says: “I endeavoured to pre- 
serve it, but without effect.” Can anybody ex- 
plain this a little more fully; and is there any 
picture of this ‘‘ handsome shell canopy”? I see 
no notice of any sketch in the Crace Catalogue. 

C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 


“OuR FRIEND THE ENEMY.”—What is the 
origin of this phrase ? I, ABRAHAMS. 


Otp Enoiisn Drinxs.—M. Sorbiere, in his 
Journey to London in the Year 1698, mentions 
(p. 35) an enumeration of French liquors which he 
had made to some one engaged in the trade on this 
side the Channel, and continues: “ He answer’d me 
that he had a thousand such sort of liquors, as 
Humtie Dumtie, Three Threads, Four Threads, 
Old Pharaoh, Knockdown, Hugmateté, Shouldreé, 
Clamber Clown, Hot-Pots, at Newgate Market, 
Fox-comb, Blind Pinneaux, Stifile, &c.” Can any 
one throw any light upon the composition of these 
drinks, or as to their present-day equivalents? 
And need we laugh at our American cousins for 
the names they assign to their fashionable bever- 
ages ? CorneLius WALFORD. 

Belsize Park Gardens, N.W, 


Names or THE Oxp CuHRONICLERS AND 
ANNALS QuoteD By LinearD in unis “ History 
or Encianp.”—I cannot find in the last edition of 
Lingard’s History of England, 1883, any list of the 
abbreviations used inreferring to the old chroniclers 
and annals. There seems to be no list of the 
authorities prefixed to the history. It would bea 
very useful thing if some one would arrange a list 
of the names in full of the old chronicles and 
annals constantly referred to. The list prefixed 
to Holinshed is useful in identifying some of the 
authorities quoted by Lingard; but there are 





the authorities quoted for the account of the death 
of Arthur in King John’s reign are West. and Ann 
de Marg. The first, I presume, is meant for “ Mat- 
theus Westmonaster, alias Flores Historiarum,” 
as given in Holinshed’s list. The second I cannot 
identify. I should be much obliged to any of your 
readers who would kindly tell me the full title of 
the work referred to. Also, who was Will Brito, 
and what was the full title of his work ? 
F. A. MARSHALL, 


Wittsnire Famiry.—Can any genealogist tell 
me whether John Wiltshire, the great-grandson 
of John de Wiltshire, citizen of London, who 
held the manor of Heydon in Essex about 1390, 
left any issue? If so, where can I find informa- 
tion? I think that he also held the same manor 
on the death of his father Nicolas Wiltshire in 
1462. I should also be glad to know of any early 
armorial bearings of the family. 

H. S. Wittsnire, 

8, Rose Crescent, Cambridge. 


Sranza By Gray. (See 6™§. x. 495; xi. 55.)— 
“ There scattered oft the earliest of the year 
By hands unseen are showers of violets found, 
The redbreast loves to build and warble there, 
And little footsteps lightly tread the ground.” 
Does the above stanza appear in any copy of 
Gray’s Elegy ? W. B. 8. 


DopDRIDGE AND THE INTERMEDIATE STATE.— 
Years ago I came across the dream of Doddridge 
about this subject. Can any of your readers tell 
me where to find it ? M. A.Oxon. 


CHotmonpELEY Famity.—I have a copy of the 
first edition of the second part of Hudibras, in 
which is this inscription: ‘* Preechari fratris mei 
domin’ ffrancisci Cholmondeley strena. Anno 
Domi 1663.” Can any reader tell me who this 
“ ffrancis Cholmondeley ” was ? D. N. 


Tue Fanran Society.—What was the above ? 
F. B 


“Trinity Monpay.”—Can any of your readers 
say whether there is any kind of ecclesiastical 
authority for the expression “Trinity Monday” 
(for the day following Trinity Sunday), which is 
in common use in Trinity College, Dublin, and, I 
am told, also in Trinity College, Cambridge? It 
occurs in the first line of the old ballad King 
Arthur’s Death :— 

“ On Trinitye Mondaye in the morne, 
This sore battayle was doomed to bee.” 
Percy's Heliqgues, third series, bk. i, 
In the passage in the Morte d’Arthur, upon which 
the ballad is evidently based, the day is described 
as “a Monday after Trinity Sunday.” I fancy 
having seen somewhere an account of a dinner 
given annually by the brethren of Trinity House 


many which were unknown to Holinshed. Among | on “Trinity Monday.” Certainly there seems to 
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be no reason why the day following Trinity Sun- 
day should not partake somewhat of the solemnity 
of the great festival preceding, as in the case of 
Easter and Whitsun Mondays. In the calendar 
according to the use of Sarum (as given on 
p. 21 of the Kalendar of the English Church for 
1885, published by the Church Printing Com- 
pany, Burleigh Street, Strand) the feast of Trinity 
is represented as having an octave, like Easter and 
Whit Sunday. PERTINAX. 


Hovse or Correction.—Cunningham, in his 
Handbook, states there was a House of Correction 





in Tothill Fields temp. Charles I[. Simply his 

assertion, with nothing to prove it. Whereabouts 

was it, and where is it mentioned ? 

C. A, Warv. | 
Haverstock Hill. 


“Tre spirit’s BLASTED TreE.”—In the intro- 
duction to canto vi. of Marmion, dedicated to 
Richard Heber, and published in 1808, which 
deals with omens, prodigies, and second sight, is 
the following passage:— 

* All nations have their omens drear, 
Their legends wild of woe and fear, 
To Cambria look—the peasant see 
Bethink him of Glendowerdy, 
And shun ‘ the spirit’s blasted tree.’ ” 
In the notes appended is a long poem, illustrative 
of the legend, of fifty-one stanzas in length, entitled 
“The Spirit’s Blasted Tree” (Ceubren y Ellyll), by 
Mr. George Warrington, who is assumably the 
same author of whom there is the following brief | 
notice in Allibone’s Dictionary of Authors :— 
“ Warrington, Rev. George. De Salkeld; or, the | 
Knight of the White Rose: a Poetical Tale. 
1811. 4to.” The scene is said to be laid in the 
park of Nannau, the property of Sir Robert | 
Vaughan, Bart., in Merionethshire, and the abbey | 
mentioned in the poem to pass under the two | 
names of “ Vaner” and “ Cymmer.” I have looked | 
in vain for the places, and should much like to 
know the exact site of the abbey and of “the 
apirit’s blasted tree,’ which must long ago have 
perished from off the face of the earth. The date 
of the traditional concealment of the body of 
Howell Sele in the oak by Owen Glyndwr would 
be in the fifteenth century, 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A, 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 








Moyxisu Tate.-—In the Chronicle of Lanercost | 
(pub. Bannatyne Club, pp. 107-8) is a curious | 
monkish tale of the year 1281, about an infirm 
church procurator, who, for the enormity of omit- 
ting an item in confession, gets, in a very literal 
sense indeed, into hot water, because he is 
visited one night by “satellites of Satan” and 
tumbled into a boiling caldron, He has with him 
for the necessity of his health a “little woman,” 





who witnesses his torture, and is only herself 
spared the same because, according to the diabolus 
in authority, the water is not hot enough for her! 
When the satellites depart she is sent to bring a 
priest, and the tale ends with her arrival at Annan, 
“ubi confessa aquarum calidarum invenit abun- 
dantium.” This seems, primd fucie, a halting and 
inconsequent conclusion. Is there any symbolical 
significance about an abundance of hot water? 
G. N. 

Gruesome.—At what period did the mintage of 
this word take place ; and what is its derivation ? 
I cannot find that it has yet become a modern 
dictionary word, and I believe it also to be absent 
from Nathaniel Bailey and Johnson. Charles 
Dickens used it in his later works, ¢. 7., “a gruesome 
place,” meaning a dank and forbidding one (/); 
and an essayist lately in the Saturday Review has 
applied it abstractedly in the latter sense, e.g., “a 
gruesome subject.” de Gs Ws We 

{It appears in Skeat. in Phelps's Stormonth (1*84), in 
Annandale’s Ovilvie (1882), and in Cassell’s Lncyclopadie, 
but is absent from Richardson and Latham. } 


Witches oF Warnots.—Dr. Henry More, 
Antidote against Atheism, third edition (Cam- 
bridge, Morden), 1662, chap. iv. p. 96, says :— 

“All these things are fully made good by long and 
telious observations recorded in The Discovery of the 
Witches of Warbois in Huntingdonshire, Anno 1594, the 
memory whereof is still kept fresh by an anniversary 
sermon preached at Huntington by some of tho Fellows 
of Queen's College in Cambridge.” 

How long were these sermons continued ; and were 
any of them printed or published? Sir Walter 
Scott, in his Demonology and Witchcraft (Tegg’s 


| edition, n.d.), chap. x. p. 240, says, “It was a 
| singular case to be commemorated by an annual 


lecture, as provided by Sir Samuel Cromwell ; for 
the purposes of justice were never so perverted nor 
her sword turned to a more flagrant murder.” But 
he does not mention how long the custom lasted. 
W. Syxes, M.R.C.S. 
Mexborough. 


Witiiam Cartwricut.—A single-sheet poem 
of this author, entitled Of the Signal Days in the 
Month of November in Relation to the Crown and 
Royal Family, 1671, 4to., is mentioned in the 
Athenee Oxonienses. It is not in the Catalogue of 
the British Museum, nor is the sale of a copy 
mentioned by Lowndes. Is any copy of the work 
or of Cartwright’s Poemata Greca et Latina known 
to exist? Information, which is wanted for a 
practical purpose, will greatly oblige. Unsay, 


Sir Jomn Cavrenint, M.R.—(1) When and 
where was he born? (2) What was the maiden 
name of his mother? (3) When in 1685 did he 
die? (4) Where is any portrait of him 2 - _ 

G. F. R. B. 
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where was he born? (2) Is any portrait or engrav- 
ing of him in existence ? 
been made before (5™ §. i. 209), but at present 
remains unanswered, G. F. ft. B. 


Ryver Street.—Why was Great Ryder Street, 
St. James’s, so called? Cunningham only gives 
two words, “Built 1674.” Mr. Walford, in Old 
and New London, makes no mention of it at all in 
the index, but it is named as the residence of 
Yarrell at vol. iv. p. 202, and nothing more ; and I 
think that Wheatley says nothing about it. 

C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill, 


Saxon Extraction oF tot Nevittes.—Burke, 
in his Dormant and Extinct Peerages, 1866, 
p. 139, says, in reference to Cospatrick, Earl 
of Northumberland: “Cospatrick, son of Mal- 
dred, son of Crinan (which Maldred was pro- 
genitor to the second dynasty of the great family 
of Neville, still represented by the Earls of Aber- 
gavenny), obtained the earldom of the county of 
Northumberland from the Conqueror,” &. But 
he does not say how the Earls of Abergavenny are 
descended from the said Maldred. I should be 
extremely obliged to any one who would kindly 
give the line of descent of Ralph Neville, first 
Baron Neville of Raby, summoned June 8, 1294, 
from King Ethelred, r. 979-1016, with dates as far 
as possible. Cc. W. 


“ Annvat Recister.”—Are the editors of this 
work known? I know that Robert Dodsley started 
it, at the suggestion of Edmund Burke, who for 
some years was general editor and principal con- 
tributor; but who continued in the editorship 
after Burke ? G. J. Gray. 

Cambridge. 


Turyrikts.—Can any of your readers inform 
me where I can see the Act of Parliament relating 
to the abolition of turnpike gates in the home 
counties? Which is now the nearest turnpike to 
London? Does a toll-gate still exist on the Wood- 
ford Road, near the Ranger's Road, Epping Forest ? 

L. T 


Samurt Wittrams.—Where can I find any 
particulars about Samuel Williams, an artist and 
engraver, who lived in the early part of this 
century ? Cuas. WELSH. 


Joun Aswarby.—Amongst the names of the 
authors whose works were condemned by the 
Council of Trent occurs that of a certain John 
Aswarby. Is there anything now known of this 
worthy or of his heretical writings? A. J. H. 


Atson, A Femate Caristian Name.—Can any 
of your correspondents afford any interpretation, 
or give any account, of this name Alson, which 
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‘Sin Roake CHOLMLEY, L.C.J.—(1) When and | frequently 


The second query has | teenth and seventeenth centuries. 
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occurs frequently amongst the females of an Irish 
family with which I am related during the six- 
I cannot find 
the name in any of the lists of female Christian 
names to which I have been able to refer. HH. 


3n1TISH AMBASSADORS IN France.—1. Who was 
appointed our ambassador at Paris on the occasion 
of the Restoration in 1814; and was this same 
minister reappointed on the return of Louis XVIII. 
in 1815? 2. Had we ever such an ambassador 
at Paris as Sir Charles Stewart (not to be con- 
founded with Lord Charles Stewart, the brother of 
Lord Castlereagh, and sometime our ambassador 
at Vienna) ? J. d. W. We 


Locat Customs.—I shall be much obliged to any 
readers of ““N. & Q.” who will forward me 
particulars of local customs and observances still 
kept up in England, especially in the counties of 
Devonshire, Gloucestershire, and Cornwall, or re- 
ferences to where information on the subject may 
be found. Artuur MacuEn. 

23, Clarendon Road, Notting Hill. 

[Communications may be sent direct to our corre- 
spondent. | 


Sir Ricuarp Butstropr.—Can any one give 
me the dates of the birth and death of this gentle- 
man, who was envoy at Brussels under Charles IT. 
and JamesII.? Also the same information about 
a correspondent of his (see his Memoirs), Sir L. 
Jenkins, who was employed at Whitehall? What 
was the full Christian name of this latter worthy ? 

E. C. Lerroy, M.A. 

42, Shooter's Hill Road, 8.E. 


AvtHors oF Quotations WANTED.— 
In Washington Irving's Sketch Book, in the paper on 
Westminster Abbey, I met with this quotation :— 
“ For in the silent grave no conversation, 
No joyful tread of friends, no voice of lovers, 
No careful father’s counsel—nothing’s heard, 
For nothing is, but all oblivion, 
Dust, and an endless darkness.” 
Huco WERNEKKE, 


Replies, 
THE LORD'S PRAYER IN VERSE. 
(6% §. xii. 9, 110.) 

The notion of attributing the version of the 
Lord’s Prayer printed at p. 112 to Nicholas Break- 
speare is a mournful example of the ignorance 
prevalent as to the history of the English language. 
He died in a.p. 1159, quite half a century before 
the earliest known instance of the metre in which 
this version is written.* Camden’s spelling of 





* The earliest known example is in Soul's Ward, 
which Dr. Morris dates about a.p. 1210. I should put 
the prose text rather later; and probably the verses are 


later still. 
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the old English is abominably bad, and abounds in | 


grammatical errors, 

Of course fonding or fanding does not mean 
“confounding” (!), but “temptation.” The ort- 
ginals may, all three of them, have been written 
in the time of Henry IIT., but the existing copies 
exhibit a mixture of Plantagenet - English and 
Tudor - English spelling. The language of the 
time of Henry II. was far more antiquated than 
the oldest form of these versions could ever have 
been; and plainly Pope Adrian 1V. could not 
have written in a form of language which was at 
that time known to no one. 

However, this version is interesting; and I will 
venture to restore it to something more like its 
original spelling and grammar. It is obvious that 
the fourth line has been lost, and must be supplied. 
Probably it contained the once common expletive 
phrase mid iwisse, t.¢., ‘‘ certainly.” Iewen-riche 
is all one word, and means the kingdom of 
heaven. che other mon means “each (of us) 
another man.”  Fonding is temptation, A.-S. 
fandung. The finale is a separate syllable. Euer 
yliche means “ ever alike,” or “ continually ”:— 

“ Fader vre, in heuen-riche, 
Thy name* be haliyed euer yliché. 
Thou bring vs [to] Thy michel blissé, 
[Thy willé, Louerd,t mid iwiasé, | 
Als hit is in heuen y-do, 
Euer in erthe* be bit also. 
That holi breed that lasteth ay, 
Thou send hit va this ilké day. 
Forgif vs al that we han don, 
As we forgiue eche other mon. 
Ne let va falle in no fonding, 
Ac shelde vs fro the foulé thing. 

Even this remains unsatisfactory. The rhyming 
of don (with long 0) with mon (with short 0) is 
against all rule and is quite unexampled. 

Water W. Skeat. 


There is a paraphrase of the Lord’s Prayer, com- 
monly ascribed to Dante, in the Professione di Fede 
printed in Fraticelli’s edition of his Opere Minort, 
vol. i. p. 397, This, however, in the judgment of 
that editor and of most other experts, is apocryphal. 
Another of singular beauty meets us, however, in 
the Purgatorio, c. xi, 1-24. This I transcribe :-— 

“© Padre nostro, che ne’ cieli stai, 

Non circonscritto, ma per pitt amore 
Ch’ ai primi effetti di laset tu hai, 
Laudato sia ‘| tuo nome e ‘| tuo valore 
Da ogni creatura, com’ é degno 
Di render grazie al tuo dolce vapore. 
Vegna ver noi la pace del tuo regno, 
Che noi ad essa non potem da noi, 
S’ ella non vien, con tutto nostro ‘ngegno. 
Come del suo voler gli angeli tuoi 
Fan sacrificio a te cantando Osanna, 
Cosi facciano gli uomini de’ suci, 
* Something wrong ; the final ¢ is suppressed, which it 
should not be, Read Ait be in line 6, and the line will 
then scan, 
t Louerd, Lord, was then dissyllabic, 
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Da oggi a noi Ia cotidiana manna, 

Senza la qual per questo aspro diserto 
A retro va chi pit di gir s’ affanna, 

E come noi lo mal ch’ avem sofferto 
Perdoniamo a ciascuno, e tu perdona 
Benigno, e non guardare al nostro merto, 

Nostra virti: che di leggier s’ adona 
Non spermentar con I’ antico avversaro, 
Ma libera da lui che si la sprona. 

Quest’ ultima preghiera, Signor caro, 

Gid non si fa per noi, ché non bisogna, 
Ma per color che dietro a noi restaro,” 

Of this I append a translation from a version of 
the Divina Commedia which I am now preparing 
for publication :— 

* Our Father, Thou who dwellest in the heaven, 

Not circumscribed, but by love more intense 
Which Thou unto Thy primal works bast given, 

Praised be Thy Name and Thine omnipotence 
By every creature, as ‘tis meet and right 
To render thanks to Thy sweet ¢flluence, 

Thy kingdom come to us in peace and might, 
For we for that may not ourselves suffice, 

If it come not, with all our reason’s height, 

As of their will Thine angels sacrifice 
Make to thee, as their lips Hosanna say, 

May men with their will pay like ransom-price, 

Our daily manna give to us to-day, 

Without which whoso through the deezert drear 
Journeys, goes back, though toiling on his way. 

And as the trespass we from others bear 
We forgive each, so, Lord, do Thou forgive 
Of bounty, nor to count our merits care. 

Our virtue, which so soon doth harm receive, 
Put not to peril with our ancient foe, 

But from his evil sting deliverance give. 

This final prayer, dear Lord, from us doth flow, 
Not for ourselves, for we no longer need, 

But for their sakes whom we have left below.” 

The last triplet, of course, embodies the Romish 
doctrine that the souls in Purgatory, though suffer- 
ing the penalty of their sins, are absolutely free 
from all temptation. E. H. Pirumprre. 

Deanery, Wells, Somerset, 


The opening of canto xi. of the Purgatory 
is as follows. Is this the passage to which Mr. 
Tompson alludes at the last reference !— 

“Oh Thou Almighty Father ! who dost make 

The heavens thy dwelling, not in bounds confined, 

But that, with love intenser, there thou view'st 

Thy primal effluence; hallow'd be thy name : 

Join, each created being. to extol 

Thy might ; for worthy humblest thanks and praise 

Is thy blest epirit. May thy Kingdom's peace 

Come unto us; for we, unless it come, 

With all our striving, thither tend in vain. 

Aa, of their will, the angels unto thee 

Tender meet eacrifice, circling thy throne 

With loud hosannas; so of theirs be done 

By saintly men on earth. Grant us, this day, 

Our daily manna, without which he roams 

Through this rough desert retrograde, who most 

Toils to advance his steps, As we to each 

Pardon the evil done us, pardon thou 

Benign, and of our merit take no count, 

*Gainst the old adversary, prove thou not 

Our virtue, easily subdued ; but free 

From his incitements, and defeat his wiles.” 


J. B. 
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If Mrs. Bocer will allow me to correct her, I 
find that there-are three, not two, versions of the 
Lord’s Prayer given in the fifth edition of Chur- 
ton’s Early English Church. 

Cever Et AUDAX. 

(Ma. T. J. Mazztneut obliges with the quotation from 
Dante supplied by Dean PLuMpTRE.} 


Sr. Jerome (6 §. xi. 488).— 
“St. Jerome seems to have been adopted throughout 


the Christian Church as the approved symbol of Christian | 


penitence, self-denial, and self-abasement. No devotional 
subject, if we except the ‘Madonna and Child’ and 
the ‘ Magdalen,’ is of such perpetual recurrence, In the 
treatment it has been infinitely varied. The scene is 
generally a wild rocky solitude : St. Jerome, half naked, 
emaciated, with matted hair and beard, is seen on his 
knees before a crucifix, beating his breast with a stone. 
Albert Diirer represents St, Jerome kneeling before a 
crucifix which he has suspended against the trunk of a 
massy tree; an open book is near it; he holds in his 


right hand a flint stone, with which he is about to strike | 


his breast, all wounded and bleeding from the blows 
already inflicted ; the lion crouches beneath him, and 
in the distance isa stag. There is an early picture of 
the Crucifixion, by Raphael, in which he has placed 
St. Jerome at the foot of the cross, beating his breast 
with astone, When figures of St. Jerome as penitent 
are introduced in Madonna pictures, or in the Passion 
of Christ, then such pictures are devotional, and sym- 
bolical in a general sense of Christian repentance.” 

The foregoing is an extract from Jameson’s 
Sacred and Legendary Art, vol. i. 

CeLer ET AupDaXx. 


St. Jerome says of himself in his famous epistle 
toEustechium (Ep. xxii.): ‘‘Memini me clamantem 
diem crebro junxisse cum nocte, nec prius a 
pectoris cessisse verberibus, quam rediit, Domino 
increpante tranquillitas.” Accordingly, in repre- 
senting the penitence of St. Jerome, a stone with 
which he beats his breast is introduced. Dr. 
Husenbeth places among the emblems of St. 
Jerome his “ beating his breast with a stone,” as 
he is depicted by Ghirlandajo and Vasari; his 
“having a stone in his hand” as he is painted by 
Raphael ; or “‘ lying near him,” as represented by 
others (Hmblems of Saints, pp. 88, 253, London, 
1860). There is an engraving of Raphael’s pic- 
ture of St. Jerome as a penitent, with the stone 
in his hand, in Mrs. Jameson’s Sacred and 
Legendary Art (vol. i. p. 295, Lond., 1857), and 
in the notice of Albert Diirer’s painting of St. 
Jerome it is stated that he “ represents St. Jerome 
kneeling before a crucifix which he has suspended 
against the trunk of a massy tree ; an open book 
is near it; he holds in his right hand a flint 
stone, with which he is about to strike his breast, 
all wounded and bleeding from the blows already 
inflicted”; and it is observed of the painting by 
Raphael in Lord Ward’s collection, “There is an 
tarly picture of the Crucifixion by Raphael, in 
Which he has placed St. Jerome at the foot of 


the cross, beating his breast with a stone” (Mrs. 
Jameson, ib., pp. 294-5). Ep. MarsHaLt. 


The “paving-stone” must be an exaggera- 
tion on the part of the artist. St. Jerome is 
represented as holding a stone, to indicate the 
austerity of his asceticism and his custom of beat- 
ing his breast with that penitential weapon. He 
is also, for the same purpose, sometimes repre- 
sented as kneeling upon thorns (see the Calendar 
of the Anglican Church). 
Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 





Hastings. 


| This saint is often represented inflicting penance 
on himself by beating his breast with a stone; a 
| picture by Raphael so represents him. The stone 
in the hand would signify the same thing. 


| The stone in St. Jerome’s hand refers to his 
|doing penance in the desert. He is frequently 
represented beating his breast with one. In 
Titian’s picture in the Brera at Milan, St. Jerome 
holds the stone in his left hand and looks up at a 
cross, F. Sr. J. T. 

“ He has generally a lion, the emblem of solitude, by 
his side, and in allusion to his severe penances he some- 
times has a stone in his hand, with which to beat his 
breast.”— The Calendar of the Anglican Church. 

E. F. B. 


Sranisu Books at Ostertey Park (6" S$, xii. 
45, 116).—It is quite clear that the book in the 
Bodleian came from the same library as the Osterley 
Park books. The short scroll with the letters FEL 
to which D. P. refers occurs also on both the 
| aemenial book-stamps I have described. It was 
| too clear to escape my notice, but the two lines allud- 
ing to it were accidentally omitted in transcribing 
my notes for the press. I can no more explain the 
word (if it be a single word) than I can the letters 
of the links of the collar. 

D. P. thinks it worthy of notice that in the 
impaled arms which appear on the book-stamps the 
bordure is not dimidiated, as in modern English 
fashion. But I must remark that such dimidia- 
tion is not frequent in continental heraldry, 
and I do not remember having seen a single 
instance of it in Spain. The nearest approach to 
it which occurs to me without consulting books is 
that afforded by the arms of tbe Cabreras, which I 
blazoned in one of my papers on “ The Stalls of the 
Knights of the Golden Fleece in the Coro of the 
Cathedral at Barcelona” (6 S. x. 123). In this 
coat the quarterings are within a bordure quarterly ; 
but even this is unusual, and, as I have hinted, 
the whole arrangement of the Cabrera shield is 
anomalous. 

I see that in my paper, printed at the first of the 
references above, I have made a slip of the pen which 
those interested will perhaps have already cor- 
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rected. I have said that Maurice’s blazon of the | an advocate, and married, in 1731, Alison Ruther. 


Guzman y Carafa coat differs from the blazon I give 
from the book-stamps in two or three points, one of 
which is that “in the third grand quarter Arragon 
precedes Castileand Leon.” This is the case on the 
book-stamps, but in Maurice’s engraving the united 
arms of Castile and Leon precede Arragon. 
Joun Woopwarp. 
Montrose. 


War with tHe “Times” (6™ §, xii. 89).— 
Mr. Watrorp will find information on this sub- 
ject in The Greville Memoirs, vol. iii. p. 1833:— 

** Sept. 18 [1834]. For some weeks past a fierce war 
has been waged by the Zimes against the Chancellor. 
It was declared in some menacing articles, which soon 
swelled into a tone of rebuke, and have since been 
sharpened into attacks of constancy, violence, and vigour, 
quite unexampled: all the power of writing which the 
paper can command—arguments, abuse, ridicule—have 
been heaped day after day upon him, and when it took 
a little breathing time it filled up the interval by quota- 
tions from other papers, which have been abundantly 
supplied both by the London and the country press, I 
do not yet know what are the secret causes which have 
stirred the wrath of the Times.” 


E. Leaton BLenkinsorr. 


See Lord Campbell’s life of Brougham, vol. viii. 
of his Lives of the Lord Chancellors, p. 441. The 
passage is too long to extract. H. 8S. W. 


ScanDaise (6" §, xii. 109).—It is very doubt- 
ful if scandalise was ever applied to the sails of a 
ship. To scandalise the yards and gear of a vessel 
is a well-known expression and operation, and it 
is generally adopted in the vessels belonging to 
Rowman Catholic countries. It consists in letting 
go all the running gear, and topping the yards at 
all angles, indicative of disorder, as an emblem of 
sorrow. Good Friday is generally observed as a 
day for such a display, and the death of any great 
personage is usually marked by the same signs of 
grief, accompanied by minute guns, with flags half- 
mast. It would be attended with some risk if sails 
were loosed for such a purpose; and no such 
custom as scandalising is ever observed in ships 
which are under way. J. C. 


Barb. Gr. cxavdadr(w, oxavdadwyv, cxavdadw, 
are found in Jal (Gloss. Nautique), but with a 
different meaning. See also Jal, under skandare 
and scandagliare, et seq. R. 8. Cuarnock. 


Apam Cocksurn or Ormistoy, Lorp Justice 
Crerk (6 §S, xii. 109)—There are accounts of 
Lord Ormiston in Lord Hailes’s Senators of the 
College of Justice and in Fullarton’s Scottish 
Nation. My copy of Hailes’s Senators is inter- 
leaved with some portraits, but none of Lord 
Ormiston appears in it. John, the agriculturist, 


the last but one of the Cockburns of Ormiston, was 
born about 1685 (Scottish Nation, s.v.). He was 
His younger brother, Patrick, was 


the elder son, 


ford of Fairnilee, authoress, says the Scottish 
Nation, of one of the sets to the tune of the 
“Flowers of the Forest.” Party feeling ran high 
in Lord Ormiston’s days, and it is related of him 
by Lord Hailes (the story is reproduced in the 
Scottish Nation) that at whist parties the nine of 
diamonds, commonly called the “curse of Scot. 
land,” came to be known as the “ Justice Clerk.” 
C. H, E, Carmicuagt, 
New University Club, 8.W. 


Barun (6™ §. xi. 385, 511).—In a survey of 
the town and castle of Berwick (temp. Hen. VIIL), 
published in Archeologia Eliana, vol. i. p. 93, is 
the following :—“ Jtem, without the saide posteron 
is a Barmeking of stoone for the defence of the 
posteron and of that parte of the castell.” 

J. H. Wrtiz, 


Rochdale, 


Burcee (6" §. xii. 109).— Admiral Smyth 
(Sailor’s Word-Book) renders burgee a swallow. 
tailed or tapered broad pendant; and he adds that 
in the merchant service it generally has the ship's 
name on it. R. 8. Crarnock. 


Famous Linrary near St. James's Park 
(6™ §. xii, 128).—The Royal Library, of which 
the celebrated critic Dr. Richard Bentley was for 
a time keeper.* 

“ Bentley's lodgings at St. James’s were next the Earl 
of Marlborough’s...... A small group of friends used to 
meet here in the evenings once or twice a week, Jobn 
Evelyn, Sir Christopher Wren, John Locke, and Isaac 
Newton.”—Jebb’s Life of Bentley, p. 37. 

The comment made by Boyle—pro singulari 
sua humanitate—‘‘ with that courtesy which dis- 
tinguishes him”; or, as Bentley renders it, with 
grim literalness, “out of his singular humanity,’ 
was inserted under a misapprehension by the Hon. 
Charles Boyle in a preface to his edition of P’halaris, 
anent which the well-known controversy as to the 
genuineness of the Epistles afterwards arose. 

“ The tone of Boyle's public reference to Bentley was 
wholly unjustifiable...... Boyle had offered a public affront 
to Bentley without inquiring whether Bennet’s story was 
true ; Bentley explained that it was untrue; and Boyle 
still refused to make any amend.” t—Jebb, p. 54. 


* “In April, 1694, Bentley was appointed Keeper of 
all the King’s libraries. His lodgings were in St. James's 
Palace, adjoining to those of the Princess (afterwards 
Queen) Anne, and looked into the Park."”’—De Quincey, 
vol. vi. p. 79. ; 

+ “ Bentley, by the plainest statements, has made it 
evident that he gave every facility for using the MS8.; 
that he reclaimed it only when his own necessary 
absence from London made it impossible to do other 
wise; tbat this necessity was foreseen and notified at 
the time of lending it; and that even on the Inst day of 
the term prefixed for the use of the MS., sufficient time 
for despatching the business twice over was 
naturedly granted by Bentley after his first summom 
had been made in vain, ’—Jlid. 
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See also Bp. Monk’s Life of Dr. Bentley, and 
De Quincey’s essay on the same. Rk. B. 
Upton, Slough, 


The answer to Mr. C. Watrorn’s query is not 
far to seek. The library was, without doubt, the 
Royal Library at St. James’s, of which Bentley was 
appointed librarian in 1692. In 1699 he published 
A Dissertation on the Epistles of Phalaris, with 
an Answer to the Objections of the Hon. C. Boyle, 
Esq., which he was probably engaged in writing at 
the time of M. Sorbiére’s visit to London in 1698. 

JULIAN MARSHALL. 


The library alluded to is the King’s Library in 
St. James’s Palace. The learned librarian who 
was busy upon Phalaris was manifestly Dr. 
Richard Bentley, who had rooms in St. James’s 
Palace, and was accommodated next to the Earl 
of Marlborough’s quarters. The library was in 
miserable order, and Bentley wanted the rooms 
above him for the rarer books. Marlborough 
undertook to plead in his interest, and was suc- 
cessful, but he kept the closets for himself. Bent- 
ley wanted a new library built, and the Treasury 
even consented, but the Bill dropped and was 
never renewed. The chief treasure of the library 
was the Alexandrian MS. of the Greek Testament, 
and Bentley used to keep it in his own rooms, that 
persons asking might see it without going into the 
library, which he declared was “ not fit to be seen.” 
Afterwards he resided at Ashburnham House, that 
beautiful house with its splendid staircase by 
Inigo Jones (which they threatened to pull down 
the other day, and may have done so before this, 
for all that I know). A tale attaches to this house 
that when there was a cry of fire, the learned 
doctor was seen, at the first sound, with his dress- 
ing-gown wrapped about him, descending with the 
Alexandrian MS. under his arm, and retreating 
to some place of safety. So long, I suppose, as he 
was librarian he never allowed this precious MS. 
to be far away from him. But as he continued to 
hold the office after he became the Master of 
Trinity, I do not know whether the MS. travelled 
to Cambridge, where his home was. It is not at 
all unlikely, as he would frequently want to refer 
to it when busy with his Proposals for Printing 
4 New Edition of the Greek Testament, His edi- 
tion of the New Testament was never published, 
though Wetstein, then a young man, delighted | 
to think that he had moved the great critic to 
entertain the design. C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 


This can only have been the King’s or Royal 
Library, located, we may suppose, in 1698, temp, 
William IIL, at Whitehall, near St. James’s Park, 
he librarian would be that more than famous 
scholar Richard Bentley, who received the appoint- 
Ment in 1692 or 1693. 


having as a young man, when the Hon. Charles 
Boyle, published the Epistles of Phalaris in 1695, 
with some remarks reflecting on Dr. Bentley, the 
latter denied the authenticity of the said epistles, 
1697. Bp. Atterbury and others replied in 1698, 
which reply gave rise to the entry quoted by Mr. 
Wa trorp from Sorbitre. A. Hatt. 


Plainly the Royal Library of St. James’s 
Palace, where Dr. Bentley was librarian. I am 
surprised Mr. WatForp did not at once perceive 
as much. C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 

Treneglos, Kenwyn, Truro. 

[The Rev. W. E. Buckiey, Donneven, Mr. J. Can- 
rick Moore, Miss Apa M. Co xs, the Rey, Ixron Situ, 
&e., supply the same information, | 


Oto Scorca GengaALocies: ALEXANDER 
Devucuar’s Cotiections (6@ S. xii. 108),—The 
addition of Deuchar’s name is needed here to 
qualify the otherwise very vague title of F.’s query. 

It is, unfortunately, certain that Alexander 
Deuchar’s collections were dispersed, and the fact 
is mentioned, with some information as to the 
subsequent fate of a portion of it, in Mr. Seton’s 
Law and Practice of Heraldry in Scotland (Kdin- 
burgh, 1863), p. 281, and Appendix No. v., which 
contains a valuable list of Scottish genealogical 
and heraldic MSS. in public and private collec- 
tions. I extract the following particulars concern- 
ing Deuchar’s MSS. The late Signet Librarian, 
David Laing, had a “ Blaison of Arms” by 
Robert Miin, “formerly in the possession of 
Mr. Alexander Deuchar, seal engraver.” The 
then Mr. Chalmers of Aldbar possessed a copy 
of Milne’s “ MS. History of Scots Lairds,” of which 
the second volume is stated to be by “ D, Deuchar, 
seal engraver,’ and is therefore worth record- 
ing here. The Duke of Sutherland is wen- 
tioned as “‘ understood to have at least one 
fine Heraldic MS. which was purchased at the 
sale of Mr. Deuchar’s collection,” reference being 
given to p. 281, already cited by me. I wish I 
could name more of the possessors of Alexander 
Deuchar’s MSS. C. H. E. Carmicnact. 

New University Club, 8.W. 


In reply to F., there are in my possession the 
following MSS. by Alexander Deuchar :— 


1. Roll of the Knights who fought at Bannockburn, 
3 vols. 8vo, 1832. 

2. Notes on the Knights who fought at Bannockburn. 
1 vol. 8vo, 1832, 

3. Illuminated Roll of the Arms of Knights who 
fought at Bannockburn. 
4, Ditto. Larger copy. 
5, Armorial Bearings of Families, principally Scottish. 
Coloured drawings, 2 vols, 4to., containing about 3,000 
coats. No date. 
6. Repository of Arms | Herauldry | mostly from the 
Lyon Office Records and old Patents granted | befor the 
old Records were burned | with New additions to Arms 





It is well known that the fourth Earl of Orrery 


& Patents latly granted | writen by | David Deuchar 
of | Morningside | Seal Engraver to his Royal Higness 
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the | Prince of Wales | During the years 1805-6 & 7 | 
Edinburgh | folio. 
7. Nova Scotia Baronets: Individual Searches. Folio. 
The above were purchased at the sale of Mr. 
A. Deuchar’s effects on his death. 
Herpert Maxwett, 


The only published work that I have seen of 
Alexander Deuchar is his British Crests: contain- 
ing the Crests and Mottos of the Families of Great 
Britain and Ireland; together with those of the 
Principal Cities; and a Glossary of Heraldic 
Terms (Edinburgh, 1817), 2 vols. In Bobn’s 
edition of Lowndes a “ collection of etchings” is 
wrongly ascribed to Alexander Deuchar. This 
was the work of David Deuchar, the etcher of 
‘The Dances of Death” (London, 1803, 4to.), 
who describes himself on the title-page of his 
“Collection of Etchings” as a “Seal Engraver, 


Edinburgh.” G. F. R. B. 


Dean Epwarp Criarke, 1634 (6" S. xii. 48).— 
This is the only Irish dean of any like name and 
at such a date, and I suppose it is he whom Dr. 
Hype Ciarke wants :— 

**1615. Edward Clerke, M.A., a Prebendary of Cork 
(ordained priest June 24, 1601): admitted August 27; 
installed September 1. Keg. Vis.”—Cotton’s Fasti Kecl, 
Hib. (“ Cloyne : Deans’), vol. i. p, 282. 

His successor was presented in 1640. 

C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 

Treneglos, Kenwyn, Truro. 


Edward Clarke, or Clerke, M.A., was Dean of 
Cloyne, 1615-1640. I recommend your corre- 
spondent to consult the late Archdeacon Cotton's 
Fasti Ecclesie Hibernice and Brady’s Records of 
Cork, Cloyne, and Ross for further information. 

ABNBA, 


Josern (6 §, xii. 110).—In Polish, Jézef. 
R. 8. Cuarnock. 


Pensions (6 §, xii. 70).—Has H. Y. P. 
examined the references contained in the General 
Index of Parliamentary Papers, 1801-32, under 
the head of “ Pensions”? The reasons for grant- 
ing the pensions are sometimes shortly stated in 
the returns, but the full particulars of the claims 
will, of course, not be found there. 

G. F. R. B. 

Provers (6% §, xii. 67).—The proverb for 
which your correspondent has supplied an interest- 
ing quotation has already been included in the 
collections of Bohn and Hazlitt. Both, however, 
give “fleet hounds” instead of ‘‘ Yorkshire 
hounds.” Fuller’s Gnomologia, 1732, also has 
* fleet.” F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


Eccies (6% §, xii. 8, 113).—The name is, of 
course, English, that is Anglo-Saxon, as it is 
commonly called. It is probably the genitive case 
of a name Eecle, which would have been spelt 


————__. 


icel. But we shall do no good with proper 
names till we get Mr. de Gray Birch’s index to the 
A.-S. charters, where I dare say the name will be 
found, Ayles- in Aylesford is perfectly well known, 
being the genitive case of a very similar name, viz, 
Egel. This occurs in the charters frequently, 
Thus A’geles byrig is Aylesbury ; gles ford ix 
Ayles-ford ; 2gles lona is Ayleslane ; and we 
have the compound names .2gel-noth, Algel-weard, 
&c., later Atlnoth, Aylward. The shortening of 
/Egeles to Aigles is by rule ; see Sweet’s grammar, 
The change of A.-S. g (between two vowels or 
before J, n, or r) to y or @ pervades the whole 
language ; thus negel is now nail. 

At Ecclesbourne, near Hastings, there has never 
been a church, nor is there any reasonable site for 
one, there being no village. Nevertheless the 
local guide-books say there must have been on 
there once, because the name proves it! Thos 
who derive Eccles from ecclesia will have to derive 
Lilles in Lilleshall from a Latin lillesia, and so on 
for half a hundred more; meanwhile Lilla iss 
well-known name, with genitive Lillan; and the 
form Lill will have a genitive Lilles, as in Lilla 
béam; and the patronymic Lill-ing occurs in Lil. 
ling-ley, &c. 

Still more amusing is the derivation I have 
heard for Beccles, viz., that it is short for Beats 
ecclesia, which is about as reasonable as to derive 


cerned with place-names is to distrust all the exist 
ing books on the subject, except the indexes to the 
charters ; and even then persons ignorant of Angle 
Saxon declensions make the greatest hash of th 
grammar. A particularly bad book is one thatis 
usually said to be the best, viz., Edmunds’s Nama 
of Places. 

Of course, the believers in ecclesia (accented m 
the second e, not the first) will cling to it as a peal 
of price ; but it requires strong faith on the pat 
of any one whé knows even so little as the Angle 
Saxon pronunciation of letters. Such robust faith 
has recently been admirably defined in a schod 
examination : “ Faith is the faculty whereby ¥ 
believe that which we know to be untrue.” 

Wa ter W. SxKeat. 

P.S.—After writing the above I found the name 
Ecel, with the genitive /celes, as predicted. This 
shows that a knowledge of phonetics is of some us. 
Ecclesborough in Berkshire appears as celes beorh 
also weakened to Eceles beorh, and shortened 
Ecles beorh, Kemble gives three references ; it 
fortunately, they are ull wrong. See his indes 
p. 283. 


CuordA=Capetto Ferreo (6 S. xii. 128)- 
See “Coif,” in my Etymological Dictionary, sl 
the correction in the Supplement. Chofa is a met 
variant of Low Lat. cuphia, cofea, cofa, % @ 
worn under the helmet, also (I believe) an 1 
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cap used instead of one. This Low Latin word is 
modified from the O.H.G. chuppa, chuppha, with 
the same sense. Further, the O.H.G. word is 
merely formed out of Low Lat. cuppa, a cup; and 
cuppa is derived from Lat. cupa, a vat, tub, cask. 
Conversely, the O.H.G. word produced, in its turn, 
the O.F. cotffe, whence we borrowed our coif. 

I have often been puzzled by the Mid. Eng. 
words coupe and coppe, both meaning “ cup”; the 
difficulty is to account for the difference in the 
length of the vowel. The same difference occurs 
between the Mod. E. coop and cup, But the ex- 
planation, I now see, is quite easy. The original 
Lat. cfipa produced F. coupe, E. coop ; also F. cuve. 
Again, out of cipa was formed a fem. adj. cupea*, 
at first meaning ‘‘ tubby,” but soon and easily 
shortened to cuppa by the process known as assi- 
milation ; whilst it also meant “a thing tub- 
like,” i.¢., a cup. This cuppa produced E. cup 
and O.H.G. chuppa. Once again the word was 
modified by an adjectival suffix -ja; this produced 
Low Latin cufia, cofea, O.F. coiffe, E. coif. Hence 
E. coop is allied to the original Lat. form cupa; 
cup is a modification due to the addition of an 
adjectival suffix ; and coif is a second modification 
due to the second addition of a similar adjectival 
saffix. This suffix is the well-known Aryan -ya. 
As regards the sense, we have cup meaning coop- 
like, and coif meaning cup-like. The enormous 
modifying influence both in form and sense pro- 
duced by the addition of such a suffix is worthy 
of the closest study. By preferring scholarship to 
guesswork these things become better known. 
Phonology is the only sure guide, but how few 
care to use it ! Wa ter W. Sxear. 


As it may interest Mr. Geo. A, Mutier to 
know the meaning of all the words in his query, I 
will, by the help of the authorities in my posses- 
sion, try my best to give them as they come in 
order, Scuto, of course, means a shield. Perpuncto 
isa closely woven military garment, padded with 
wool or cotton (probably like to that worn by King 
James I.), and firmly stitched together or quilted, 
Aspergato is a shirt of mail formed of small rings, 
which the French call habergeon. Chofd, or, as 
Ducange gives it, schopha, was a sort of hard ball 
wed in boys’ pastimes, and possibly also as a 
military weapon, In Statute Coll. Turan, we find : 

“Item que multz querelz vicinorum ad aureo nostras 
devenerunt de insolentiis, exclamationibus, et ludis pal- 
mariis dictorum scolarium qui ludant scophis seu pilis 
durissimis, ordinamus quod nulli...... de cxtero ludunt 
eoeeed nisi pilis seu scophis mollibus,” 

As this is purely a mediaval word, it is difficult to 
run its etymology to ground. Capello or capellam 
Was & species of sword with a golden hilt, in which 
it is said that a nail of our Lord’s cross was enclosed. 
Were it capellus ferreus, of course the hilt would 

of iron, Tarca=targa was a long shield 
covering the whole of the lower part of the body, 


and, I imagine, when not in use, slung behind the 
back. The scutum differed from this in that it 
was asmaller shield, of an oblong shape, and carried 
in the hand. It was made of wood covered with 
leather. The clipeus, another kind of shield, was 
round, and made of brass, 

Epuunp Tew, M.A. 


Mr. Motuer hardly gives enough of the con- 
text, but the reference to the ‘‘ armed horse” as 
well as the man would seem to indicate that chofa 
is equivalent to the Fr, chamfron, the capello ferreo 
or headpiece of a charger, though I was not aware 
that it was in use so early as 1235. There are 
some to be seen in the armoury at the Tower. 

J. Batuute. 

E.I.U.S. Club, 


Snarrnow (6 §. xii. 129).—Obviously Share- 
how, i.e., boundary hill, hill dividing two shares 
of somebody’s land or lands. Scar is a Scan- 
dinavian form from the same ultimate root. I 
believe a how is sometimes a mere mound. 

Water W. Sxeart. 


MacDALEn AS THE Name or A Boar (6 S, 
xii. 47, 136).—A few further instances may be 
acceptable to such as are interested in the subject. 

Le Seint Edward, 1325 (Liberate Roll). 

La Seint Saueour, la Nouel, 1327 (Close Roll). 

Le Toussaint, 1337 (Close Roll). 

La Gracedieu, 1347 (Patent Roll), 1386 (Issue 
Roll), 1398 (Close Roll), 1474 (Pat.). 

Le Seint Antoyne, le Seint Vincent, la Seinte 
Anne, la Seinte Mariebote, 1374 (Close Roll). 

Le Seint Ywys, le Seint Esprit, 1384 (Close 
Roll). 

La James, la Michell, la Seinte Mariecogge, la 
Gracedieu, la Margarete, Ja Cog John, la Katerine, 





la Marie, la Andrew, 1386 (Issue Roll). 

La Laurence, 1387 (Issue Roll). 

La Magdalen, 1397 (Close Roll). 

La Gracedieu, la Trinite, 1398 (Close Roll). 

La Seynt Marishippe, 1400 (Close Roll). 

Le Holycrist, de Prucia, 1405 (Close Roll). 

La James, le Anne, le Christofre, 1474 (Patent 
Roll). 

The Jhesus, 1495 (Patent Roll). 

Le Sonday, 1496 (Patent Roll). 

The names given in the reign of Henry III. are 
chiefly secular; the Falcon was evidently a 
favourite one. It is not until the time of Edward ITI. 
that the ecclesiastical names appear to any extent. 

HERMENTRUDE. 


Srxcutar Sorecisms (6 §. xii. 106).—One of 
your correspondents lately sent a collection of 
these, culled from newspapers, &c. But we are 
often told that we are to expect the purest English 
from the bench, the pulpit, and the stage. It 
would be interesting to have a collection from 
these sources, such as that which your corre- 
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spondent gave us. Here is one from the first 
of the three. Mr. Justice A. L. Smith, in a 
recent trial for libel (The Guardians of the Bir- 
mingham Proof House v. Walsh and Cox), is re- 
ported to have said toa juror, “If you will take 
a note of anything you want to ask, and counsel 
do not mop it up, then you can ask at the end.” 
This picturesque phrase is new to me. We are 
informed in a telegram (Daily News, Aug. 17) 
that “ a French testator at Poitou has bequeathed to 
the Mazarin Librarya collection of 3,500 specimens 
of bad French written by members of the Academy 
from its foundation tothe present day.” We need 
not despair of beating this “ record” with ordinary 
diligence. JuLiaAN MARSHALL, 


Sr. Yrropivs (6 S. xii. 108, 154). — Alban 
Butler, in his Lives of the Saints (Derby, 12mo.), 
vol. iv. p. 272, says of “SS. Epipodius and Alex- 
ander, martyrs at Lyons”: ‘* These were two 
gentlemen of that city, though the latter a Grecian 
by birth, both in the flower of their age,” and 
great friends as Christians, but “ neither of them 
married when the persecution began in the seven- 
teenth year of Marcus Aurelius, a.p. 177”; that 
at first they fled to a neighbouring town, but were 
discovered, taken, and killed, Epipodius, the 
younger of the two, being beheaded two days 
before Alexander died, who was crucified. Sir 
H. Nicolas, in his Chronology of History, gives 
the festival as kept on April 22 by the Roman 
usage, but on April 6 by that of Paris. Butler 
also says that St. Eucherius, Archbishop of Lyons, 
and St. Gregory of Tours both wrote in praise 
of these martyrs. Gibbon, writing of Marcus Aure- 
lius Antoninus, says, in allusion to his persecution 
of Christians: “ During the whole course of his 
reign Marcus despised the Christians as a philo- 
sopher, and punished them as a sovereign”; which 
sentence, as Milman remarks, “ dexterously glosses 
over” the injustice of Marcus, which Gibbon, in 
his very next sentence, admits in these words :— 

“ By a singular fatality the hardships which they [the 
Christians] had endured under the government of a 
virtuous prince immediately ceased on the accession of 
a tyrant; and as none except themselves had experienced 
the injustice of Marcus, so they alone were protected by 
the lenity of Commodus.”—Gibbon, Decline and Fall, 


ch, xvi., note M, Smith’s ed., vol. ii. pp. 256-7. 


E. A. D. 


Kyicnts or James I, (6S. xi. 425, 516 ; xii. 
53, 138).—May I suggest that quotations from 
MSS., unless differing in some way from easily 
accessible works in print, are a waste of labour 
and space? In this particular case the list of 
King James’s knights, printed by Philipot and 
subsequently by Walkley, is far from rare ; 
while the recently published Book of Knights, 
edited by W. C. Metcalfe (many times advertised 
in your columns), contains not only those dubbed 
by King James, but all from 4 Henry VI. to 1660. 





———=» 


Besides this, however, there is in Nichols’s Pro. 
gresses of James I. (a work to be found in almost 
every public library, and one with which one 
would have thought that every student of those 
times was familiar) not only a list of these knights, 
but one very carefully annotated by its most 
competent editor. GEG 


Tne UncanonicaL And ApocryPHaL Scrip. 
tures (6 §. xii. 7, 132).—The editorial warning 
on p. 133 closes a dispute which, as far as I am 
concerned, was already closed. I will only say, 
those who care to speak of Whitgift will no doubt 
explain his statement to those who care for it, 


Dr. Nicnotson need make no guesses. I am 
quite aware of Cranmer’s history. There is a 


complete answer to Mr. Tew’s case as well as to 
Dr. Nicnotson’s, which cannot be repeated here, 
Let me add—in an historical, not a polemical, sense 
—the following passage from the ‘* Homilies” 
specified in the thirty-fifth article of the Estab. 
lished Church. The passage is in the eleventh, 
“Of Alms-doing”; or, as it is printed in the 
volume of ‘‘ Homilies” which I am using, “ Of 
Alms-Deeds”: “ The same Lesson doth the Holy 
Ghost also teach in sundry places of the Scripture, 
saying, Mercifulness and Almsgiving purgeth us 
from all sins and delivereth from death, and 
suffereth not the soul to come into darkness 
(Tobit 4).” D. P. 

Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 

[ Nothing further on the subject will be printed. } 


Rerty to Horace Smitn’s “Ope To ax 
Eoyptian Mumuy” (6 S. xii. 89, 138).—The 
reply will be found complete at p. 155 of the fourth 
volume of the Saturday Magazine. It extends to 
fifteen stanzas of six lines each, and is illustrated 
with notes, The author’s name is written “ Mun- 
mius.” The lines to the muwmy are printed at 
p. 72 of the same volume. 

J. W. B. Sreacatt. 


Rosary (6™ S. xi. 488; xii. 55).—Mr. Tew 
says positively that “the word has nothing at all 
to do with the rose.” He also says that it is simply 
the Latinized form of the French rosaire. He adds 
that it was “certainly invented or instituted by 
St. Dominic.” Now the fact is that there is 
nothing certain about it. Southey starts in bis 
Vindicie, p. 471, with “ When or by whom this 
implement of devotion was invented is a question 
concerning which antiquaries are divided,” Bede, 
oddly enough, was the person who restored its use 
Bossuet, in his Hist. Universelle, says that St 
Dominic’s devotion invented the rosary, and that 
it isa crown “ou chapeau; d’ou est venu le mot de 
chapelet,” of flowers for the mother of God, Thea 
Noel goeson tosay that the word comes from the Latia 
rosarium (chapeau de roses). This is nonsense % 
far as classical Latin is concerned, because rosarwm 
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isa bed or garden of roses, like podwvid. Littré 
very possibly hits it when he says that the etymo- 
logy is from rose, “vu que les gros grains de ce 
chapelet étaient dits des roses.” But there might 
easily have been a far more symbolic meaning than 
that. Here, again, the symbolic dictionary that 
Fenton repudiates would be of use. The Domi- 
nicans claim to have introduced it in the twelfth 
century, so that they only revived what Bede re- 
vived the use of four hundred years earlier. How- 
ever, it is claimed for St. Dominic, who founded 
the Inquisition, and Southey points out that it is 
probably of Spanish origin, through the Moham- 
medans, who had a prayer-string which they 
adopted from the Hindoos, amongst whom Major 
Moore, in his Pantheon, imagines it to have origi- 
nated. That multiplied prayers are heard the Jews 
held (see Lightfoot, xi. 140). The Turks have a 
chaplet they pass through the fingers similarly. 
This is called by them comboloio. The Ave Marias 
were often divided into three columns, white, red, 
and damask roses, signifying the joyful, sorrowful, 
and glorious mysteries. One great authority on all 
this is La Vie de St. Dominic, Quéendecim Mysteria 
Rosarit B. M. Virginis, by le Pére Antoine Touron, 
1609. There was a Fraternity of the Rosary. I 
think all the foregoing may be taken to establish 
that though there is much that is interesting, there 
is but little that is certain in regard to the rosary. 
I do not find allusion to it in the Council of Trent, 
but I think there must have been. 
C. A. Warp. 
Haverstock Hill, 


Car or Linerty (6 §, xii. 6, 36, 134).—That 
the mitre of the Catholic ritual, both name and 
thing, originated (I mean arose from antecedent 
use, for we never reach the origin of anything) in 
Mithraic sacrifice and in other rituals earlier than 
the Christian was, I had thought, matter of general 
information; as also that medisvalists take the 
“cleft” to represent “the cloven tongues of the 
day of Pentecost,” notwithstanding that earlier 
mitres were also cloven, I can remember that the 
derivation of the word mitre from mithru is men- 
tioned, for one, by the Sieur de la Colombiére in 
Ia Science Héroique ; and if I had an hour's lei- 
sure (which I have not) I could undertake to find 
other references, But the “cleft” cannot be de- 
tived from the use of folding mitres, which is com- 
paratively modern, and besides supplies no help as 
to the name, R. H. Busx. 


Bartizan (6 §. xii. 8, 92).—Through the 
kindness of the Editor, I have seen proofs of the 
above communications. I must express my disap- 
pointment that the writers have given me references 
to modern dictionaries (all necessarily well known 
to me) for the accepted sense, and treated me to 
conjectures (which naturally I do not want) for the 
etymology, instead of trying to settle the simple 





question of fact “can any instance of bartizan be 
found before its use by Sir W. Scott in 1808?” 
The word certainly originated in a blunder by some- 
bedy who was not familar enough with seventeenth 
century Scotch spelling to see that bertisene or 
bretisene was only a phonetic way of writing 
breticing, i.¢., bratticing, and who thereupon 
transformed it into the grandiose and mysterious 
bartizan, which Scott (if he was not the actual 
transformer) “wrote up” as if it has been a 
genuine term of the days of old. May I repeat 
my inquiry, and ask for help in “spotting” the 
actual first appearance of the counterfeit word, which 
the authority of Scott has palmed off even upon 
professed writers on architecture? Can it be found 
before its appearance in Marmion? Yes or No? 
Of bractice and bratticing I have plenty of in- 
stances in numerous early forms. 
J. A. H. Murray. 
Oxford. 


Evrasian (6% §, xii. 130).—This word occurs 
much earlier than your correspondent mentions, in 
a small book called A Few Local Sketches, by J. M., 
dated “Calcutta, 1844.” It is there used to 
describe the descendants of mixed blood, English 
and Indian. One of the sketches is called “ The 
Eurasian Belle.” Probably the pages of the Bengal 
Hurkaru would show the word in common use 
still earlier. JonaTHan Dipps, 

Liverpool. 


Avtonous anp Avtromatues (6 §, xii. 68).— 
I have a copy of Kirkby’s Automathes, the second 
edition, “Dublin, printed by George Faulkner,” 
1746. Geo, L. APPErson, 
Wimbledon, 


Dve. BETWEEN THE DUKE or HAMILTon AnD 
Lorp Mouvun (6" §. xii. 85, 130, 158).—After 
the duel in November, 1712, General Maccartney, 
on the advice of the Duke of Richmond, fled the 
country. Five hundred pounds was offered for 
his apprehension, and he was outlawed. In thus 
going away he was wise, for if he had remained, 
or returned whilst party spirit was high against 
him, he would certainly have been put to death. 
I did not for a moment mean to suggest that he 
never returned. Three years afterwards all the 
circumstances were changed. Queen Anne was 
dead, there was a new sovereign and new minis- 
ters, and, above all, his powerful enemy Boling- 
broke was dismissed, attainted, and an exile, 
Many of the things which would have been fatal 
to Maccartney in 1712-13 told in his favour in 
1715-16. He therefore returned to England to- 
wards the end of 1715 with the Dutch troops 
called over by George I., and when they returned 
to Holland, the following spring, Maccartney re- 
mained, and took his trial on June 14,1716. His 
friends were then able to say, “ Here is a man 
who has been falsely accused and shamefully ill- 
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treated by Bolingbroke.” The chief witness against 
him, Col. Hamilton, practically broke down, and 
Maccartney, after the absurd legal ceremony of the 
cold iron, was reinstated and soon after promoted. 
Col. Hamilton died a few months after the trial, 
namely, on October 17, 1716, from internal bleed- 
ing, which Boyer calls “visible marks of divine 
vengeance” (Life of Queen Anne, p. 609, and 
Politica! Register, p. 545). General Maccartney 
survived him many years. His death is thus re- 
ported in the Political State (vol. xl. p. 113): 
“7th July, 1730, died Major-General Maccartney, 
Governor of Portsmouth, and Col. of a regiment 
of Foot on the Irish Establishment; A Person 
well known on many accounts.” From an obituary 
notice of him in the Monthly Chronicle for July, 
1730 (p. 139), it appears that he died in Kensing- 
ton Square, at the house of Mr. Lisney, and that 
he then held the rank of Commander-in-chief of 
the Forces in Ireland. Epwarp Sotty. 


Wotr Boys (6 §. xi. 286, 392, 434).—I have 
always been rather sceptical with regard to the 
stories of Indian “wolf boys” which crop up from 
time to time, and have considered that the reports 
of Sir William Sleeman on the subject (which 
were admittedly derived from native sources) were 
pretty effectually disposed of in an early number 
of “N. & Q.” (1" S. x. 62), to which i would refer 
those of your correspondents who are interested in 
the matter. On reading the recent notes on wolf 
boys, I thought it would be well to make a refer- 
ence to the Church Mission Orphanage at Secundra, 
near Agra, in which, according to your corre- 
spondent Lysart, two wolf children had been 
received some years ago. I therefore wrote a letter 
to the superintendent of the institution, drawing 
attention to the statements in question, and in- 
quiring whether the main facts of the story were 
correct. I also asked for (1) the name of the 
magistrate who was said to have found them; 
(2) if the children had remained long in the insti- 
tution, and whether they were there now ; (3) what 
was their age when found ; (4) if they ever attained 
to the use of articulate speech ; and (5) if their 
parents were ever discovered. In reply I received 
the note of which the following is a copy :— 

Secundra Orphanage, Agra, July 2, 1885. 

Dear Sir,—We have had in this institution from time 
to time three wolf boys, two of which have died, and one 
still remains: the latter's name is Sanichar.* He was 
received by us in 1867, having been found by a Mr. 
Lowe, the then Collector of Bulandshahr, in his district. 
At first, I am told by an old workman and resident, that 
the boy would persist in walking on hands and feet, and 
had a strange fondness for raw meat. At present he is 


free from such peculiarities. He cannot talk, and though 


undoubtedly pagal [imbecile or idiotic }, still shows signa 
of reason, and sometimes actual shrewdness. I may also 


* This means Saturday in Hindistini; and I presume 
the child was found, or admitted into the orphanage, 
on that day.—W, F, P. 








unintelligible. 





say he is fond of gnashing his teeth in true animal 
fashion, and clawing with his hands; otherwise he jg 
harmless and decent, and never gives us trouble. Hig 
one great liking is for cigars, which he smokes, when 
presented with one by visitors, with great gusto. I have 
thought of having him photographed, but I must await 
my opportunity. 
I am yours sincerely, 
H. Lewis. 

P.S.—The Mr. Lowe mentioned is, I believe, a son-in- 
law of Sir W. Muir. The two other wolf boys referred 
to died soon after their admittance. All wore imbecile 
and unable to talk.—H. L, 


It will be observed that this letter does not deal 
with all my queries; but as the boy was found so 
long ago as 1867, the writer was unable to do s0 
from his own personal knowledge. Mr. Lowe, 
the magistrate, has left the service, and is no 
longer in India. The only tangible fact is that 
there have been idiot children in the Secundra 
Orphanage, but whether those children were in 
their earliest years nurtured by wolves there is no 
satisfactory evidence to show. Iam still uncon- 
vinced upon the subject; but to give the grounds 
of my doubts would be merely to reiterate the 
arguments of the able writer in “ N. & Q.” whom 
I have cited. The note on the subject is signed 
L., and from its general tenor I suspect the writer 
to have been the late Sir George Cornewall Lewis, 
Should I find an opportunity, I will make further 
investigations on this subject, and in the mean 
time will merely remark on the strange fact of all 
the wolf boys mentioned by Col. Sleeman, and 
also those admitted into the Secundra Orphanage, 
having been pdgal, or imbecile. The inference 
that human companionship in infancy and child- 
hood is absolutely necessary for the development 
of intelligence opens up a wide question of some 
thing more than physiological interest, 

W. F. Pripravx. 

Calcutta. 


Cowrer tne Port, anp Tne Beanie (6" §, 
xii. 108).—It is probable that Curnsert Bene is 
thinking of the comical interview the poet had 
with Mr. John Cox, of Northampton. This gentle- 
man introduced himself one day as “ clerk of the 
parish of All Saints, in Northampton, brother of 
Mr. Cox the upholsterer.” The object of his visit 
was to solicit a copy of verses to append to his bill 
of mortality, published at Christmas, Cowper 
thoroughly appreciated the humour of the situa 
tion, and suggested that some eminent local man— 
Cox, the statuary, for example—should be pressed 
into the service ; but the parish clerk ruefully con- 
fessed that he had previously received help from 
that “ first-rate maker of verses,” whose production, 
however, was so weighted with learning as to be 
The upshot was that Cowper con- 
sented to supply what was wanted ; and he in- 
forms Lady Hesketh, in a letter written from the 
Lodge on Nov. 27, 1787, that “the waggon has 
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gone this day to Northampton loaded in part with 
my effusions in the mortuary style.” The letter is 
in Dr. Memes’s edition, p. 362 ; in Southey’s Cow- 

’s Works, vol. iii, p. 405; and in Mr. Benham’s 
excellent ‘Golden Treasury” volume, p. 181. 
The stanzas themselves, with suitable motto from 
Horace, Odes, I. iv., are in vol. ii. of the Aldine 
edition of the Poems, p. 271, with this title: 
“Stanzas subjoined to the Yearly Bill of Mortality 
of the Parish of All-Saints, Northampton.” The 
second line of the poeem— 

“The Nen’s barge-laden wave,”— 

ranks with the best descriptive touches on English 
scenery. Tuomas Bayne. 

Helensburgh, N.B. 


I think Curnnert Bepr’s reference must be to 
Cowper’s connexion with Cox, the sexton and, I 
suppose, beadle of the church of All Saints, 
Northampton. In a playful letter to Lady Hes- 
keth, dated Nov. 27, 1787, the poet describes his 
first introduction, to which we owe the beautiful 
mortuary verses during several years. Owing to 
the decease of Cox, the contribution of verses was 
suspended for 1791 and 1792. In a letter to his 
cousin Johnson, Nov. 20, 1792, and another to 
Hayley of Nov. 25, he announces his resumption 
of the post of dirge writer, on the application of 
Cox’s successor. These letters will be found in 
Grimshawe’s edition of the life and works, vol. iii. 
p. 270, vol. v. pp. 104, 106. J. A. Picroyn. 

Sandyknowe, Waveriree. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 

Bibliotheca Dorsetiensis, Being a carefully compiled 
Account of Printed Books and Pamphlets relating to 
the History and Topography of the County of Doreet. 
By Charles Herbert Mayo, M.A. (Privately printed.) 

Works of this class have a value far more than local. 

To those specially interested in the history and topo- 

graphy of Dorset Mr. Mayo’s work is, of course, indis- 

pensable. There are few, however, engaged in any form 
of antiquarian or bibliographical study who will not be 
able to glean something of interest or importance from 
its pages. Many years have, it may well be believed, 
been spent in the compilation, which is a monument of 
patient industry and research. A comprehensive system 
of classification has been adopted, books being arranged 
under snch heads as “Histories and Descriptions,” 

“Tours,” “ Historical Literature,” “ Works illustrating 

Social Life,” “ Agricultural Publications,” “* Dorset Dia- 

lect,” “ Newspapers,” “* Maps,” and so forth. More than 

half the volume is occupied with works relating to dif- 
ferent parishes. These are arranged under the heads of 
the parishes, which are in alphabetical order. A list 
of Dorset printers follows, and the work concludes with 
an alphabetical index of the names of authors. Not very 
enterprising, so far as regards the date at which printing 
was first exercised, have been the inhabitants of Dorset, 
and no printer mentioned belongs to a date earlier than 
the last century. Poole, with all its antiquity, has no 
record of a printer earlier than 1765. Dorchester goes 
back only to 1780, and Sherborne to 1737. These dates, 





even, are much earlier than those supplied in Cotton’s 
Typographical Gazetteer, who gives 1500 as the earliest 
year of printing in Dorchester, and 1820 as that in Poole. 
it is needless to say that many curious books are—some 
of them for the first time—described. A full list is sup- 
plied of Acts of Parliament, both public and private, re- 
lating to Dorsetshire, and particulars of the sale of es- 
tates have been included on account of the topographical 
information they often supply. Mr. Mayo’s work is 
welcome, It is to be hoped that it will be followed by a 
second volume, now in contemplation, giving an account 
of the writings of natives and inhabitants of the county. 
The edition, which is handsomely printed, is limited to 
three hundred copies “ all told.” 


The Linape Indians and their Legends. Together with 
a New Translation of the “ Walam Olum,” or Red 
Score. By D. Brinton, M.D. (Philadelphia, Brinton ; 
London, Triibner & Co,) 

Tue fifth volume of the series of ‘‘ American Abori- 

ginal Literature” projected and edited by Dr. Brin- 

ton is equal in interest to those which have preceded 

it, In the first part of the book the author gives a 

detailed account of the Lenapes or Delawares, with 

a valuable eseay on their language and its various 

dialects. On the mental and moral character of the 

Indiane themselves we find the usual contradictory 

opinions. The fraternity of Moravian Brethren seems to 

have taken especial interest in this particular tribe. 

Count Zinzendorf, who may be described as the 

second founder, paid a visit to Pennsylvania in 1742, 

and laboured earnestly in the conversion of the Dela- 

wares. Zecisberger, one of his most fervent and energetic 
followere, who used to style himself a déestinirter 

Heidenbote, followed him two years later, and seems to 

have spent the rest of his life in America, From that 

time to this the succession has been maintained un- 
broken, and among the remains of the tribe at the 
present day a considerable portion of the Lenapes 
hold the doctrines of the Moravian Brethren. The 
earlier missionaries were not favourably impressed 
with the character of those among whom they laboured. 
Zeisberger declared that they were “the most ordinary 
and vilest of savages,” while one of his successors de- 
scribed them as being “ unspeakably indolent and sloth- 
ful.” “They have,” he says, “little or no ambition or 
resolution, and not one in a thousand of them has the 
spirit of a man.” This estimate, however, of the “ noble 
savage” is contradicted by other and quite as trust- 
worthy authorities. One of the first English explorers 
of the Delaware, Capt, Thomas Young (1634), says that 
they are “well proportioned, well featured, gentle, 
tractable, and docile”; and Heckewelder, in his History 
of the Indian Nations, considers that “no people on 
earth are more attached to their relatives and offspring 
than these Indians.’ Perhaps, however, the most con- 
vincing proof that “ these Indians” could lay claim to a 
strong sense of justice, if not of nobility of character, 
is given in the fact of their behaviour towards the mem- 
bers of Penn’s colony. They understood from tbe first 
that those belonging to the Society of Friends were non- 
combatants, and as such they never failed to spare them, 

“even in the bloody ecenes of border warfare,” Not “ for 

more than forty years after the founding of the colony 

was there a single murder committed on a settler by an 

Indian,” 

As to the “ Walam Olum” itself, it is a reproduction 
of a red score or record, the original of which cannot, 
apparently, now be traced. The American Indians had, 
like their Mexican brethren conquered by Cortés, a habit 
of preserving their records or legends by means of o 
system of pictography, Theee pictures, or rather rude 
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drawings, were engraved or painted sometimes on stones, 
but in the case of the Indians more frequently on pieces 
of bark or sticks made smooth for the purpose. The 
colours employed were chiefly black and red, and the 
whole system was highly conventionalized, so that it 
could readily be understood by all their tribes and those 
connected with them, These sticks were tied up into 
bundles, so as to be ready for use whencver wanted, and 
the bundles formed the literature or archives of the 
“nation” or family, The preservation of the “ Walam 
Olum ” is due to a certain fantastic archeologist of the 
name of Rafinesque, who was born towards the end of 
the last century, of French parents, at Constantinople, 
and seems to have passed the greater part of his 
life in America, He relates that “the wooden original 
was procured in 1822, in Kentucky,” and that he 
set to work to learn the Lenape language in order 
to make a translation of it. Dr. Brinton has taken 
ample pains to test the authenticity of Rafinesque’s re- 
production, and has fortified himself with the evidence 
of educated Delaware Indians of the present day that it 
is a genuine record, such as was formerly handed down 
orally from one generation to another. Opposite each 
drawing is a verse, probably intended to be sung or 
chanted on festivals or solemn occasions, ‘The whole 
tone of these verses is poetical, and not without effect 
even in these days of culture. The record relates the 
myth of the origin and history of that particular tribe, 
and how they came to settle on the lands where they 
were found on the arrival of the Europeans, The most 
remarkable thing about it is an account of the Deluge 
almost identical with that in the Uld Testament, That 
the story, however, is derived from independent sources 
Dr. Brinton is convinced. He declares that it was ob- 
tained neither from Oriental nor European myths, nor 
later by missionary influence; and the similarity he 
attributes entirely to accident or coincidence, The 
date of the inscription of the record is proved by 
internal evidence to have been in the latter half of 
the eeventeenth century. One of the verses says, *‘ At 
this time came whites on the eastern sea”; and the 
concluding lines of the whole—apparently intended to 
refer to a much later period—are, ‘‘ At this time from 
north and south the whites came: They are peaceful ; 
they have great things. Who are they!” 

We have on former occasions wished Dr. Brinton every 
success in his undertaking, and can but repeat that the 
whole series is to be heartily commended, as not only 
highly interesting to the general reader, but also as 
a valuable contribution to archeology. 


Directory of the Antiquarian Booksellers and Dealers in 
Second-hand Books of the United States. Compiled by 
C. N. Caspar. (Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Caspar.) 

Tus work, which is in most respects a novelty, is some- 

thing more than a trade circular. It is compiled less 

with the idea of being of service to the dealer than of 
aiding the book lover and the book collector. Commenc- 
ing with hints to those in search of books as to the way 
in which inquiries are to be made, it supplies a list of 
the principal bibliographical works and serials in Ame- 
rica, England, France, Germany, Italy, Scandinavia, and 
other countries, Then follows a list of booksellers, ar- 
ranged alphabetically according to names, which is in 
turn succeeded by a second list, arranged geographically 
under states and towns. Mr. Caspar's volume claims to 
be only a commencement. How tar it is accurate and 
trustworthy we must leave those with better oppor- 
tunities of judging to decide. A work of considerable 
labour is at jeast carried out with much zeal. The book 
is, moreover, printed, in the catalogue portion, on one 
side only, leaving every alternate page blank for M3, 





———_—. 


additions. A task of a similar nature is, as readers of 
“N. & Q.” may have seen, in contemplation in thig 
country. Mr. Caspar’s useful volume, which is published 
by subscription, may be obtained through Mr. B, F, 
Stevens, of 4, Trafalgar Square. 


THE Brighton Daily Gazette and Suseex Telegraph sup. 
plies in extenso the able lecture delivered by our contri. 
butor Mr. F. E, Sawyer, F.S.A., at Brighton, to the 
meeting of the Archwzological Association, under the 
presidency of Sir J. A. Picton, The subject was “ Sussex 
Songs and Music.” 

The Archiepiscopal Library, Lambeth Palace, will be 
closed, as usual, fur the recess, from the 29th inst., for 
six weeks, 





Aotices to Corresponvents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices; 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as @ guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


Grorce Huppert (“ Miller or Milner ”).—Your ques- 
tion is puzzling. In the heading you put Miller or 
Milner, and in the body of the letter Miller or Millen, 
Which is correct? Millex is probably the same as Milne, 
a dialectal form of Mill, meaning “mill.”’ Mili-er and 
Miln-er both mean “miller,” but in different dialects, 
Mit is a man who lives near a mill; A/iler is a man 
who owns or works a mill. See “ Mill” in Skeat’s Ztym. 
Dict., where the forms are explained. 

Joun Tayvor (“ Library of Mr. W. J. Thoms ”).—We 
are as yet unaware of any arrangements having been 
made for its dispersal. When such are effected an- 
nouncements will probably be given. 

F. A. K. (“A woman convinced,” X&c.).—Neither of 
the phrases you quote is correct. The lines are from 
Hudibras, and are as follow :— 

“ He who complies against his will 
Is of his own opinion still.” 
Canto iii, 1. 547. 

W. 8S. B. H. (“ Bowdlerized ”).—Bowdler issued an 
expurgated edition of Shakspeare for family reading, 
A work from which passages supposed to be improper or 
dangerous have been removed has since been said to be 
Bowdlerized. 

E. C. D. (“ Lord Beaconsfield’s Endymion ”).—A key 
to the characters in this novel appears 6 8, ii, 484. 
According to this, the characters after which you inquire 
were Napoleon III, and Queen Hortense. 

Erratum.—P, 119, col, 2, 1. 16 from bottom, for “ por- 
trait of Thackeray from the etching in G, B. Smith's 
English Etchings,” read “ portrait of Thackeray from the 
etching by G. B, Smith in Znglish Etchings.” 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 




















